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We have found Dale Carnegie training 


effective for our men in two ways: It encourages 
self-development, which brings opportunity. 


It cultivates the skill to develop others, which brings 
success. We require all our management people, 
from foreman up, to complete the course.” 


ROBERT S. BELL, PRESIDENT, PACKARD BELL ELECTRONICS CO., LOS ANGELES—Largest Electronics Firm in the West 
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Packard Bell Electronics Company key executives are among nearly 1,000,000 men and women 


who have reinforced their personal abilities through Dale Carnegie training. Classes in 1077 


cities make it easily available to you. DALE CARNFEGI E * 
Full information sent on request. & ASSOCIATES, INC. Ti be 
2 a 
Dorothy Carnegie, Pres. * Suite 22T » 15 W. 46th St., New York 36 - 
© 1962, Dale Carnegie & Associates, inc, DALE CARNEGI 
TIME ime tnc.. ichigan Avenue. jid at Chicago, it. 
ary 19, 1962 > a year. This tions. Additio: 
@ Pr ee | or 
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““How can we free our 


salesmen from servicing 
details—so they 


can do more selling ?’’ 


Answer: invite out-of-town 
customers to call ‘‘Collect’”’ 


when they have questions 


This idea is paying off for companies all 
over the nation. Here’s an example: 


Flick-Reedy Corp., Illinois manufacturer 
of power cylinders, asks customers to call 
Long Distance “Collect” to any of its home 
office departments about any service need or 
questions. Salesmen are spared many routine 
service chores, so they can concentrate on 


selling. And customers praise the service. 


Many business problems are really com- 
munications problems. And they can be 
solved by effective use of Bell System serv- 
ices such as Long Distance... Private Line 
Telephone... Teletypewriter... Data 
Transmission... Wide Area Telephone 
Service. Talk with one of our communica- 
tions consultants about them. Just call your 
Bell Telephone Business Office. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





So ving business problems with communications 





COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB 


now offers new members a unique opportunity to own this modern 


STEREO PHONOGRAPH 


FOR 
ONLY 


$°795 _ 


$39 ($39.95 vavue VALUE 


if you begin your membership with any one of the stereo records shown below and agree to buy a record every four weeks during the coming year 


*% 4-speed turret selector which enables you 

te play oll 16, 33, 45 or 78 rpm records 
wertul spooker units connected by 
cords for maximum stere 
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ephonic AND 





effect 
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ONE YEAR WARRANTY 
AGAINST DEFECTS 
E) columbia Compact Stereo Phono 
graphs come with one-year guar- 
antee on service and parts. 
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BEGIN YOUR MEMBERSHIP WITH 
ANY ONE OF THESE STEREO RECORDS 


fh) Veo 
lV wn 
MITCH 


JOHNNY MATHIS 
JOHNNY'S MOOD 


1. Also: i'm in the 
Mood for Love, Stay 
Warm, etc. .. $4.98 


THE PLATTERS 


Encore of Golden Hits 





4. Also: Great Pre- 
tender, Enchant 


A DATE WITH 
THE EVERLY 
BROTHERS 





7. Cathy's Clown, A 
Change of Heart, 
Love Hurts, etc. $4.98 





10. Best-Selling Orig- 
inal Cast er 
of all time 





Rhapsody in Blue 
An American in Paris 





2. “Fierce impact, 
momentum” — N.Y. 
World Tele. .$5.98 


5. “A_ performance 
of manly eloquence” 
—N.Y. Times . $5.98 


LORD'S PRAYER 
MORMON 
TABERNACLE CHOIR 





8. Also: Londonder- 
ry Air; Holy, Holy, 
Holy; etc. ....$5.98 





11. “Elegant ...tone 
is crystalline’’—N.Y. 
Times .......$5.98 





3. California, Ava- 
lon, Moonlight Bay, 
16 in all . - $4.98 








6. Also: Some Like 
it Hot, Magnificent 
Seven, etc. ..$4.98 


SAY IT 
WITH 

MUSIC 
(A Touch 
of Latin) 


(Corr mwtA) 
RAY CONNIFF 
9. Also: Stranger in 


Paradise, Deep Pur- 
ple, ete. ..... $4.98 








12. An Affair to Re- 


member, Green- 
sleeves, etc. . .$4.98 


ppccnmes RECORD CLUB 
165 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


TIME, JANUARY 19, 
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ERE is a unique opportunity to enjoy, 


right 

in your own home, the newest dimension 
in recorded music Stereophonic Sound! Yes, 
for only $7.95 (plus small shipping charge), 
you can now own this new Columbia Compact 
Stereo Phonograph — a $39.95 value — that en- 
ables you to hear music reproduced in a way 
never before possible with ordinary phonographs. 


We make this offer as a demonstration of 
the Columbia Record Club's remarkable Bonus 
Plan a plan that enables you, as a mem- 
ber, to acquire this fine Stereo Phonograph 
at just a fraction of its value, just by purchas- 
ing stereo records which you in any case 
would want to add to your record library. 


HOW TO GET YOUR STEREO PHONOGRAPH. You 
begin your membership by selecting any one 
of the 12” stereo records shown here — at the 
regular list price. Indicate your choice on the 
coupon .. . and at the same time, be sure to 
indicate in which one of the Club's four musi- 
cal Divisions you wish to enroll: Classical; 
Listening and Dancing; Broadway, Movies, Tele- 
vision and Musical Comedies; Jazz. 


Then simply return the coupon — without 
money and you will promptly receive the 
stereo record you have selected, together with 
a bill for $12.93 (that’s $4.98 for the record, 
$7.95 for the phonograph), plus a small ship- 
ping charge. (You will be billed $1.00 more if 






COLUMBIA RECORD CLUB, Dept. 271-7 
Stereophonic Phonograph Section 


the right 


ping charge 
more.) Upon payment of this bill, 


Club 
() Classical 


(check one box only) 


ing and handling charge 
ship thereafter 


Bonus record free 


Name 


(Please Prin) 


Dealer's Name 


Lion DABE « 6s 00s ccccsccsccccoes os esesscssecs 





Feather-! 


SEND NO MONEY — Mail coupon to receive your Stereo Phonograph for $7.95 


165 West 46th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Please send me — at once — the stereo record I have indicated at 
With my record I will receive a bill for $12.93 (that’s 
$4.98 for the record, $7.95 for the phonograph) 
(If [ select a $5.98 record, I will 
I will receive a Columbia Com- 
pact Stereo Phonograph. Enroll me in the following Division of the 


(C) Listening & Dancing 
() Broadway, Movies, Television and Musical Comedies 


My only obligation thereafter ts to purchase a record every four 
weeks during the coming year at regular list price, plus small matl- 
I may discontinue membership at any 
time after purchasing these records. Should I continue my member- 
I need not purchase any specified number of rec- 
ords — but for every two selections I accept, I will receive a stereo 





ROMO. 6s civccticdcecccwsndees ccecusccssecenss 


b0veshvsepenveNsasecaeees TONE. 
APO, FPO addressees: write for special offer 

Canada: price ts $9.95; address 1117 Leslie St., 

If you want this membership credited to an established Columbia 
or Epic record dealer, authorized to accept subscriptions, fill in 


ht fone erm with two jeweled styli 
cartridge 

et —~ covered with 
pyroxolin-treated fobric 





UL approved — A.C. only 
Portable — removable speaker units 








you select a $5.98 record.) Upon receipt of 
payment, we will immediately ship your Colum- 
bia Compact Stereo Phonograph! 


FREE STEREO MUSIC MAGAZINE . . . Every 
four weeks you will receive, free, the Club's 
entertaining and informative music Magazine 
— which will describe fifty or more stereo re- 
cordings from every field of music. 


You may choose any of the monthly selec- 
tions described, no matter which musical Di- 
vision you have joined . and the records you 
want are mailed and billed to you at the regu- 
lar list price of $4.98 (Classical $5.98; occa- 
sional Original Cast recordings somewhat 
higher), plus a small mailing and handling 
charge. 

Your only membership obligation is to pur- 
chase a record every four weeks during the 
coming year . . . and you may discontinue mem- 
bership at any time thereafter. If you decide 
to continue as a member after fulfilling your 
enrollment agreement, you need not purchase 
any specified number of records — but for 
every two selections you do accept, you will 
receive a Bonus record of your choice free. 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW! Since the number of 
Columbia Compact Stereo Phonographs that 
have been manufactured for this special offer 
is very limited, mail the coupon today! 





CIRCLE ONE NUMBER: 
1. Johnny's Mood 
($4.98) 


2. Rhapsody in Blue 
($5.98) 


3. TV Sing Along ($4.98) 


4. Platters Encore 
($4.98) 


5. Rachmaninoff 
Concerto ($5.98) 


6. Great Movie Themes 
($4.98) 


7. Everly Brothers 
($4.98) 


8. The Lord's Prayer 
($5.98) 


9. Say It With Music 
($4.98) 


10. My Fair Lady ($5.98) 







lus a small ship- 
billed for $1.00 


0 Joxx 


SOON. ccccccscccos 11. Chopin Waltzes 1 
Don Mills, Ont ($5.98) 
12. Yellow Bird — i 
Williams ($4.98) 1 
ese. 
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Fly away from it all. And when you land, step right into your Avis car. Be bright! Fly to your dream-land 
and then rent your car from Avis. Saves you precious days for more fun. And the economy of it will surprise 
you. Just about anywhere you want to go, Avis—with nearly 2,000 stations—is on the spot. Call your local 
Avis office or Travel Agent to reserve a sparkling clean Avis car. And Avis car conditioning? Purr-fection. 


AVIS RENTS ALL MAKES OF CARS...FEATURES FORDS. SAFETY BELTS AVAILABLE UP FRONT AT NO EXTRA CHARGE ON MOST 1962 CARS, 








YOU CAN USE ANY AVIS CREDIT CARD, AIR OR RAIL TRAVEL, OR ANY OTHER ACCREDITED CHARGE CARD FOR AVIS RENTALS 








LETTERS 





The Man & the Portrait 


Su 

Though I approve of your choice of 
President Kennedy as Man of the Year, his 
portrait on the cover makes me recoil and 
shout like Macbeth upon seeing the ghost of 


Banquo 
Thy hones are marrowless, thy blood is 


cold; 
Thou has no speculation in those eves 
DorotHy Wuit 
North Charleston, 5.C 


Su 

About the fellow on the cover of vour 
magazine. I mean, is it all right if we take an 
offering and buy him a new shirt, suit, comb 
and maybe even throw in a few extra bucks 
su he can get a haircut and some coffee? I 
mean, lly. after this, who is going to run 
for President ? 

(The Rev.) James M. Decker 

The Reformed Church of Deerpark 
Port Jervis, N.Y 








Sir 

Pietro Annigoni’s ruthless brush speaks 
silently and shockingly of the physical toll a 
man gives in the presidency. Shall the Man 
of the Year now be haltered by denial of the 
help he asked for in his Inaugural? 


Mrs. W. B. Ear 


Summit, N.J 


Sir 

Kudos to Time for naming the New Fron 
tiersman as Man of the Year. His prodigious, 
close-knit family from Caroline to Joe, his 
self-confidence, his ailing back, his Peace 
Corps, the Honeyfits, Hyannisport, his strug 
gle with the S7th Congress, and his many 
vigorous bouts with his alliterative foe in the 
Kremlin have dominated the 1961 news 

GEORGE RIC! 

Sacramento, Cali 


Sur 
Any “artist” who can make a portrait of 
our President look like one of Quasimodo 
(The Hunchback of Notre Dame) should be 
boiled in his own oils 
ELEANOR KOGEN LAPINSKY 
St. Paul, Minn 


Sir 

There must be truth in Artist: Annigeni’s 
comment on the President: “He didn't smile 
very much while I was there 

If Mr. Kennedy saw the painting, 1 can 
understand why 

Georce R. Lewis 

La Puente, Calif 


Su 

At first, we were shocked by your cover 
but it catches Kennedy's spirit and personal 
ity beautifully, and this is more important 
than just a Nattering, realistic rendering. This 
painting should hang in the White House or 
the National Gallery, where future citizens 
can see it. [U's a masterpiece 

Mr. & Mrs. RICHARD NELSON 

New York City 


Sit 
Re your cover of Jan. 5 
Annigoni 
Baloney ! 
Mrs. H. L. SurpoLa 
Long Beach, Calit 


Sit 

Never before, except in the photographs otf 
Lincoln, have I seen the solemn responsibil 
ities of the presidency more aptly reflected 
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Not only is it an intimate glimpse of the 
President. but also a grim reminder of the 
immense burdens that rest upon his shoulders 
in his great task of guiding the world farther 
away from mankind’s final tragedy and near 
er to his greatest triumph—bringing peace to 
all men of all nations 

W. Harris 
Woodlynne, N.J 


Sir 

As you say, Mr. Kennedy may vet become 
it President, but the idea that his de 
layed reaction to the presidency qualifies him 
to the title of Man of the Year seems more 
than a little ridiculous. True, he has been 
good news copy, for various reasons, but his 
“indelible mark” is yet to be left on history 
In baseball the sportswriters do better with 
two awards, The Most Valuable Player of 
the Year, and the Rookie of the Year 

Guy MontTHAN 





az 





Altadena, Calif 
Sir 

It is abundantly clear that the artist is no 
court sycophant. It reminded me of Oliver 
Cromwell's roaring rebuke to his 17th century 
artist, “Paint me as | am, warts and all.” 

FRANCES HouGu 

St. Louis 





Pe /n 1650, the stern-faced Cromwell ad 
monished the young painter Peter Lely to 
‘use all your skill to paint my picture truly 
like me; but remark all these roughnesses, 
pimples, warts and everything as vou see me, 
otherwise I will never pay a farthing for it.” 
For the result, see cut.—Ep 


Sir 

1 am full of admiration for Time's splendid 
cover of President Kennedy, and for Anni 
goni for his masterful taste and urgent brevi 
ty. The portrait is astonishingly truthful 

hough at first glance it tends to perplex 
it quickly engages scrutiny, and you are leit 
with a fecling of unrestrained respect for the 
artist. No question, this is yveur finest cover 

Tuomas J. Gotpruwaitt 

Bloomington, Ind. 


or 
Annigoni has probed beneath the smiling 
and immaculate exterior to reveal a man who 
holds the loneliest job in the world 
’ 
PAULA MUSTER 
Sherman Oaks, Calif. 


Singular Difference 
Sir 
In referring to the new Russian ambassa 


der to the U.S. Anatoly Dobrynin, as a 
“Soviet-style New Frontiersman” | Jan. 5 











you sheuld have used the singular not the 
plural in the Russian translation. Instead of 
Liudi novykh eranits, it should have been 
chelovek novykh granits. Lindi means men; 
chelovek: a man 
You need a Russian language expert 
IzRAEL TAUBENFLIGEI 





Skokie, Il 


> Says Time's embarrassed Russian expert: 
“T na starukhu byvaet prorukha!”—Ep 


What They Do 


or 
All here at St. Anselm's were pleased with 
the Re.icion section | Jan. 5|. Your accurate 
and well informed survey of U.S. Benedictin 
ism will be appreciated by Benedictines 
throughout the country. It is sometimes diffi 
cult to answer the layman's query, “What do 
you do in the monastery ?”. Time's balanced 
reply points up the present situation and 
indicates the course of our deepening devel 
opment. We thank you for it 
(Rr. Rev.) ALBAN BouLttwoop, O.S.B. 
Abbot 
St. Anselm's Abbey 
Washington, D.C 


Sir 

As a member of a less than affluent monas- 
tic community whose school enjoys only a 
regional reputation, may I voice a quiet de 
murrer to the notion that monasticism in the 
roth century is likely to solve the ancient 
antinomy, action-contemplation, by the ef 
forts of pressagent monks or by an exodus 
from our monasteries to search for activity 
in the world at large 

PLacipus Rivey, O. 

St. Anselm's Abbey 
Manchester, N.H 





Sir 

The article on Roman Catholic monastic 
orders in the U.S. was most interesting and 
informative; however, many people may not 
be aware that Anglo-Catholic (Episcopalian ) 
religious orders are also active in this coun 
try. There are cleven” Episcopal monastic 
orders and 4 erders of nuns in the US 


L. M. Witson 


Oklahoma City 


Man From Stalag Ill 


Sir 

Time failed to mention that Culver’s Del 
mar Spivey | Jan. 5] is well trained to pre 
vent “turncoat performances” after havir 
served as senior American officer in center 
compound of Stalag Luft TL during We rid 
War IL. He is respectfully eredited by many 
of us with having maintained discipline un 
der difficult circumstances, and thus of hay 
ins saved our lives at the risk of his «wn 

R. P. Frorscuie, M.D. 

Hazen, N. Dak 


was shot down while piloting a 
Germany in June tos. For 











f vears he was the officer in charg 
of some 300 dir Force prisoners of war, 
responsible for their internal organization 
and we re. Freed in 1045, he became Gen 
eral Eisenhower's adviser on prisoner-of-war 
matter Ep 
Castrophobe 
Sir 


In these days of G-2 Cuba, believe me it 
is distressing to be called a “Castrophile” in 
your report on Juan José Arévalo’s book, 
The Shark and the Sardines | Jan. 3\ 

Since I collaborated with the Cuban rev 
olution—1959 and part of 1960—times have 
changed. For example, I well remember when 
I found it perfectly natural to receive help 
from the papal nunciate in the preparation 
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of an Italian version of a pamphlet by Bish- 
op Evelio Diaz praising the land reform 

All my pro-Castro activities, as a volunteer 
in New York and later as a member of the 
staff of the Office of the Prime Minister in 
Havana, were directed toward preventing 
the alienation of Cuba from the U.S 

In view of Castro's recent declarations, I 
was—like many other Cubans and Americans 
of good faith—plowing in the sea! But I 
certainly do not deserve to be mistaken for 
one of today’s Castrophiles 

JuNeE Cops 

Mexico, D.F. 


6 & 14 
Sir: 

My wife and I are the discoverers of what 
has been referred to as “6 and 14 dysrhyth- 
mia” | Jan. 5], and we have been recording 
for many years electroencephalograms on 
normal children, epileptics, and children with 
behavior disorders, including all the famous 
child murderers in northern Illinois. We can 
assure you that there is not a significant 


correlation between murder and 14 and 6 
per second positive spikes. 
By mixing this common and _ relatively 


benign electroencephalographic abnormality 
with a heavy charge of Freudian psychosex- 
ual speculations, Dr. Sherwyn Woods has 
produced an article that you have thought 
worth reporting upon. His two cases are 
statistically insignificant, and only the Freud- 
ian overtones entitled it to “scientific” pub 
lication in the first place 
Undoubtedly children who murder are 
sick, but neither the electroencephalogram 
nor Freudian theory tells us what is wrong 
We are dismally ignorant; we might as well 
face it and keep looking for the truth of 
the matter 
Freperic A. Gress, M.D. 
Professor of Neurology 
Director, Division of 
Electroencephalography 
College of Medicine 
University of Illinois 
Chicago 


Peace Corps Predecessor 
Sir 

It seems you are spreading it on a bit too 
thick when you say that the Peace Corps 
[ Dec. 29] is “doing what no other American 
has ever done.” Christian missions have been 
doing for more than a hundred years what 
the Peace Corps is now trying to do. 

I have eaten my share of roasted iguanas, 
even if I have never eaten a lechon, And | 
don’t even count the times we have had 
dysentery 

Really now, do we need to teach people 
the twist? The best friends America has on 
foreign soil are the nationals who have been 
in touch with the missionaries 

QUENTIN SHORTES 
Guatemala 





TOO OO 


Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & LIFE Building, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N.Y, 


Sir 

As the Nigerians look upon whites who 
wear native dress with the same sort of hor- 
ror that Scots reserve for a Sassenach in a 
kilt, I suggest that Graham Greene's novel 
The Quiet American be made compulsory 
reading for future Peace Corpsmen. 

E. A. HARRINGTON 

Esher, Surrey, England 


Sprinkle v. Pour 
Sir: 

I am quite sure that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury did not “sprinkle” Viscount Lin- 
ley, infant son of Princess Margaret and the 
Earl of Snowdon, when he christened him, as 
your report has him doing | Dec. 29] 

The only two methods of administering 
baptism recognized in the English (as in the 
American) Book of Common Prayer are 
“dipping” the baby “discreetly” in water 
“pouring” water upon the bab 
ping” is all but obsolete in Ar 
I am certain that on this royal occasion the 
method used was “pourin probably with 
a baptismal shell 
(Tue Rev.) Francis C. LIGHTBOURN 
Milwaukee 
> The Archbishop dipped his hand into a 
golden font, designed by Prince Albert, and 
gently poured water over Viscount Linley’s 
head.—Eb. 


Who's Hoot 
Sir 
Where has your Mopern Livinc writer 
been listening to folk singers | Jan. 5|? He is 
right in saying that the blues are being sung 
by guitar-twanging imitators of Josh White 
He is also right when he says international 
songs are being sung. He is dead wrong in 
claiming that Scottish and Irish ballads are 
big today. Actually, the No. 1 trend in folk 
songs currently is “bluegrass,” an attempt to 
re-create the songs of the Southern Appa 
lachians circa 1925-35 
Finally, he couldn't be wronger when he 
says that labor union songs are in vogue. The 
whole social-protest balloon collapsed among 
folk singers in the middle 1950s. In its place 
has risen a new crait—protest songs concern 
ing integration, peace, and the H-bomb. In 
stead of The Rebel Girl, your writer today 
would most likely hear something like this 
at a hoot: * 
What will we get from radiation? 
No neck, two necks or maybe three! 
Each one will have his own mutation 
Nobody else will look like me! 
Strontium, strontium, strontium go, 
Fallout will get you, even underground, 
So if you want strontium, strontium yo, 
There's plenty enough to go around! 
Ropert A. JURAN 


















Hartsdale, N.Y. 


\ hootenanny (hoot for short) is a gathering, 


usually pretty informal, of folk singers 
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Subscription Rates: U.S. and Canada, t year, $7.00; 
2 years, $11.00; 3 years, $14.00; 5 years, $20.00, 
Canal Zone. Cuba, Mexico, Panama, Puerto Rico, 
Virgin Island rope, Asia, Africa, Australia 
New Zeal. acific Iskands, 1 year, $10.00, All 
other countries, 1 year, $12.50, 


Subscription Service: Charles A. Adams, Genl. 

Mer. Mail subscription orders and all correspond 

ence or instructions for change of address 

accompanied by address label from cover of Tims 
to: 












TIME SUBSCRIPTION SERVIC! 
540 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Minis 
Change of Address: Always send old address label 
from Time cover and new address (with zone 
number, if Please allow weeks for 
change-over 
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EVINRUDE COUNTRY! 


If over-populated parks make you 
want to “pull up stakes,” try camping 
Evinrude-style. Take your pick of un- 
crowded campsites available only by 


water. Go by boat and see America 
at its unspoiled best. Even if plumbing 
appeals to you more than privacy, you 
can double your camping fun when 
you go with an Evinrude in tow. A 
trip to your Evinrude dealer can turn 
camping into a new adventure for you. 


SEND FOR FREE 
IDEA-FILLED 
EVINRUDE 
FUN GUIDE 





EVINRUDE MOTORS, 4253 N. 27th St., 
Milwaukee 16, Wis. 
a Canada: Peterborough, Ont.) 

Div. of Outboard Marine Corp. 


Please send me: () Free 12-page Evinrude FUN GUIDE 
O Free 24-page "62 Evinrude Catalog 


Address... 1... cs ceceeescssecons oe eeeeecceeececess 
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OUTSTANDING BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


| JUST FOR SELF-APPRAISAL: CHECK THOSE YOU INTENDED To 
a) 
- x’ ——— 
Ss i. 


467. THE MAKING 
OF THE PRESIDENT 
—1960 fy ritroporr Hu 



































485. INSIDE EUROPE 
TODAY by joun Gun 
THER. (Retail price $4.95 


435.TO KILLA 
455. THE AGONY MOCKINGBIRD by 
AND THE ECSTASY Harrer Lee, (Ret. price $3.95) 


ly IRVING STONE Retail 


















price $5.95) 





431. THE RISE 
AND FALL OF 
THE THIRD REICH 


by wits 1. sit In a limited trial subscription ...to demonstrate how 
membership in the Club can effectually keep you 
from missing particular books you want to read... 





TER OF LIFE 
AND DEATH Py vir 


cinta peTeeson. (Re- 





tail price $5) 


ou FOR s] EACH 


MAN EMPIRE ly 

DWARD GIRTON 
IF YOU AGREE TO BUY THREE ADDITIONAL BOOKS WITHIN A YEAR AT THE 
MEMBERS’ PRICES, WHICH AVERAGE 20% BELOW THE REGULAR RETAIL PRICES 


vol. abridgment by 










487. THE 

SHORT STO- 
RIES OF ERNEST 
HEMINGWAY 
tail price $6 


Re 










451. A BURNT-OUT 458. JAPANESE INN 
CASE fy Guattam by ontver starter Tl 
we. (Retail 


lil price $3.95) lustrated 


Ret 





479. LUILTH 

by J. ®. SALA 
MANCA, (Retail price 
$5.50) 





465. PROFILES IN 
COURAGE by jon 


ENNEDY Retail price 


500. THE AGE OF 

REASON BEGINS 
by watt and arm. pu 
kant. (Retail price $10) 
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[ai 498. LIVING FREE 
by joy apamson. Il- 
Justrated, (Ret, price $5.95) 





463. THE EDGE OF 
SADNESS by Frown 
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by JON STEINBECK 
price $4.50) 


(Retail price $5) 


A TRIAL MEMBERSHIP THAT MAKES GOOD SENSE 


HE PURPOSE of this suggested 

trial membership is to demon- 
strate two things by your own experi- 
ence; first, that you can really keep 
yourself from missing, through over- 
sight or books you 
fully intend to read; second, the ad- 
vantages of the Club’s unique Book- 
Dividend system, through which 
members can regularly receive valu- 
able library volumes—at a small frac- 
tion of their price—simply by buying 
books they would buy anyway. The 
offer described here really represents 
“advance” Book-Dividends 
by the purchase of the three books 
you engage to buy later. 


overbusyness, 


ear ned 


* The three books you choose 
from those pictured on these pages 
will be sent to you immediately and 
you will be billed one dollar for each 
volume (plus postage and handling) 
For the additional books you agree to 
buy you will pay, on the average, 20% 
less than the regular retail prices 


(plus mailing expense). For example, 
the members’ price for The Rise and 
Fall of the Third Reich, which retails 
for $10, is only $5.95—a saving in 
this case of over 40%. 


* You have a wide choice always 
—over 200 Selections and alternates 
will be made available to Club mem- 
bers during the year. 


* If you continue after buying 
the three books called for in this 
trial membership, you will receive, 
with every Club choice you buy, a 
Book Dividend Certificate. Each cer- 
tificate, together with a nominal sum 
—usually $1,00—can be redeemed 
for a valuable Book-Dividend which 
you may choose from a catalog of 
more than a hundred fine library vol- 
umes which now average more than 
$7.00 in retail value. Since the inau- 
guration of the Book-Dividend system 
$270,000,000 worth of books (retail 
value) has been received by mem 
bers through this profit-sharing plan. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, INC., 345 HUDSON ST., NEW YORK 14 
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486. THE WINTER OF 
OUR DISCONTENT 
Retail 


466. RUSSIA AND 
THE WEST UNDER 
LENIN AND STALIN ly 
(Retail 


GEORGE Fo KENNAN 


price $5.75) 








































457. RING OF 
BRIGHT 
WATER by Gavin 
MAXWELL Illus. 
(Retail price $5) 


493. SINCLAIR 
Lewis by 
MARK scHtorer, I- 
lustrated Retail 
price $10 


448. ABRA- 
HAM LIN- 
COLN: The Prairie 
Years AND The War 


Years by cant 

sanpnunc, One-vol 

edition, MHlustrated 484. 12 

(Retail price $7.50) SHORT 
NOVELS, Selected 
and edited by 
THOMAS = COS 


rain, (Retail 
price $7.50) 


454. THE LAST OF 
THE JUST by anver 
scuwanz-sart. (Retail price 
$4.95) 











Destination: Pleasure... First stop: Paris 


Some people call it the world’s only romantic 
city. Others, the world’s most vibrant. Still others, 


the most beautiful. However you describe it after 


you go there, one thing is certain. Paris will cap- 
ture your heart. You'll fall hopelessly, happily in 
love. The incredible Paris tempo. The incessant 
traffic that makes the sound of this city so unique. 
The people. So charming. So friendly and helpful. 


j 
P 
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Even if you can’t speak a word of French, you'll 
be understood. It’s the only way to begin any trip 
to Europe. But why wait to get to Paris. Fly 
Air France and enjoy all the glories of Paris the 
moment you step aboard your Air France Jet. The 
cuisine, the service, the atmosphere is France. Don’t 
wait another moment! For information and res- 
ervations see your Travel Agent or call Air France. 


WORLD'S LARGEST AIRLINE/ FIRST IN INTERNATIONAL PASSENGER EXPERIENCE 
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A letter from the PUBLISHER 


G Seka . Quer 


OT in a long time have the editors of Time received 

so much mail from readers as they have over 
Pietro Annigoni’s cover portrait of President Kennedy 
as Man of the Year. The issue was also one of the big- 
gest sellers on the newsstands in a long time. The ver- 
dict of the readers who wrote to us is running against 
the portrait—although (as our letters column shows) 
there is another group of readers, initially shocked, who 
end by praising. 

At the White House the diplomatic silence was 
broken by Caroline Kennedy, asking her father: “Dad- 
dy, where did you get those spooky eyes?” Artist Anni- 
goni, in Florence, has been cheerily reading the critical 
letters in Trme and stands his ground: “I stayed with 
him many hours, watching while he talked, while he put 
questions. He then has a very special transformation in 
his face, I’ve seen the man at work and that’s what I 
wanted to produce in a short time. I’m capable of 
criticizing myself. But from the point of view of inter- 
pretation,” and here he rumbled with laughter, “I quite 
agree with myself.” 

e 

IME cover stories on Speakers, such as this week’s on 

John McCormack, hold a natural fascination for 
the man who as editor of THr NATIon section is re- 
sponsible for the story. He is Champ Clark, 38, grand- 
son of the Champ Clark who was Speaker of the House 
from 1911-19, for whom he was named. Our Champ’s 
father, Bennett Champ Clark, was a U.S. Senator from 
Missouri for twelve years. 

e 

OW big a threat to the West is “ruble diplomacy,” 

the Soviet aid-and-trade program? To find out 
for Time, Special Correspondent John Scott recently 
toured 15 countries in Europe and the Middle East, in- 
cluding the U.S.S.R. and its satellites, interviewing key 
economists and government officials. He has recorded 
his findings in a 138-page booklet, The Soviet Eco- 
nomic Offensive, which we will be happy to send to our 
readers at cost ($1). Please address requests to the 
Publisher's Office, Time & Lire Building, Rockefeller 
Center, New York 20, N.Y. 
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Dad has a plan. For his wife and himself, it 
provides for a comfortable retirement some day. 
If Dad should not live till then, the plan makes 
sure that his family will have a regular income, 
money to keep the home, money to send the chil- 
dren to college. 

You, too, can make sure of your goals... 
through Massachusetts Mutual’s Planned Dollars 
Service. 


Planned Dollars will measure your assets 








TW 0307000 aon 
— nn 
Rorcl«we fl 


against your needs. It will coordinate your Social 
Security and Veterans benefits ... your individual 
and group life insurance ... company pension... 
investments .. . and other assets. Everything you 
have will be put to the best possible use. 

Your Massachusetts Mutual man will be glad 
to show you what Planned Dollars can do for you. 
Why not call him today . . . or our General Agent, 
listed under Massachusetts Mutual in your phone 
book. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL Zife Insurance Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS+ ORGANIZED 1851 
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THE PRESIDENCY 


An Excess of Moderation? 

The predictable party-line statements 
resounded across Capitol Hill as soon as 
the President had finished talking. Senate 
Majority Leader Mike Mansfield managed 
in John Kennedy's State of the 
Union message “the armark of 
To Senate Republican Leader 









1uthentic 





greatness.’ 


Everett Dirksen it was “like a Sears 
Roebuck catalogue with the old 
prices marked up.” Indiana's 


G.O.P. 


described it as “more 


Senator Homer Capehart 
inconsistent 
than any message I have listened 
eighteen years in the 
And new House Ma- 
Leader Carl Albert ca 
finest State of the Union 


heard 


to in my 
l oo. oenate. 
jority 





it “the 
message I've since I be 


1e a member of Congress S 





in fact, a carefully tai- 





sage. By the number and 








variety his proposals, the Pres- 
ident clearly hoped to ippeal to 
the liberal penchant for act‘on 


and forge a_ political document 





ippeal to many groups across 
the nation; by the generally mod- 
nature of the 
the conciliatory tone of the argu- 
ment he 
conservatives and soften their op- 


Wl 


erate proposals and 


hoped to appease the 


position to his 
Kennedy 


of programs and 


program. 


asked for a tpourri 





powers that 
1 high price 
time he 


would doubtless carry 
But = the 
t his real 
phonic“: lor 





same 
stressed purpose was 


oO increase individual 


Americans rather than build up the state 
it their expense. “The state is the servant 
of the citizen and not its master,” he 


said, and he pledged to “give the individ- 
ual the opportunity to realize his 
highest 
training for private, not Government jobs 
for a spur, not to Government or public 
works but to private industry through tax 
credits, and—in his 
proposal—for standby 
taxes, not raise them. 
In phrases that any Republican Presi- 
dent might have used, Kennedy couched 
his plea for tariff cuts in terms of their 
advantage to U.S. urged more 
loans instead of outright grants for foreign 
aid, proposed a welfare program stressing 


own 


possibilities.” He asked for job 


most controversial 


power to lower 


business 


rehabilitation instead of relief and 
even, in his controversial plan for medical 
care for the aged proposed a 
go insurance plan rather than any program 
of outright aid. He 
new farm program to Congress, but it was 
strange to hear a Democratic 
spe: ik matter-of-factly of the 
of “a siibanlt SC sada as a result of the 


pay-as-you- 


ed to send 





promi 


President 
possibility 


Government s farm programs. 
In something-for-everybody is, of 





PRESIDENT KENNEDY BEFORE CONGRESS 


tailored to fit no 





course, the danger of not-enough-for-any 
body. Even before his message 
berating Kennedy for acting too 
Liberal Columnist Doris Flee 


that Congress would open 


liberals 


were 


cautiou 





son predicted 
suspense or a ringing challenge 
by President Kennedy and the New 
York Times warned that “the President 
must ask himself how much he dares di- 
lute his program in order to get what is 
The question is dan- 

i politician 
Last week the 
This was not a 


without 


left of it approved. 
gerous: he 
and fail as a statesman. 
Times was disappointed. 
fighting speech,” it said. 

Congressional conservatives for their 
part are not in to make fighting 
speeches, because it is not yet clear what 
there is to fight 


could succeed 


a mood 


about. 


State of the Union 


John Kennedy's 
Union message was the 
that he has made as President. In 53 


second State of the 


longest speec h 


minutes and 7,250 words he urged pro- 
grams that covered the legislative spec- 
trum. Among his major subjects 

e THE Economy. “At year's end,” Ken- 
nedy said, “the economy which Mr. Khru- 


shchev once called a ‘stumbling horse’ was 
racing to new 
spending, labor income and 
production.” For con 


expansion, the 


records in con- 
sumer 
industrial 
tinued 
President 
prove 


economic 
asked Congress to ap- 
ts to retrain workers for 
new jobs, help train and place 
entering the 
grant an 8% tax credit 





youths labor mar- 


ket, and 
investing in new 
machinery and equipment. Noting 
that “the time to repair the root 
is when the sun is shining,” he 
ilso asked Congress for standby 


tor sinesses 





authority to lower income tax 


rates in times of recession 
up federal public works 


and strenathen the unemployment 


speed 


programs 


insurance system. 

@ EDUCATION. Seeing “no reason 
to weaken or withdraw” his aid 
to-public-schools bill 
by Catholic 
Kennedy passage. But 
he virtually ensured its 
by noting that last year’s bill 
provided “the 


pigeonholed 
opposition last year 
urged its 
demise 
maximum scope 
permitted by our Constitution 
thus sticking by his guns that 
aid to parochial schools is un- 
constitutional. He also proposed aid to 
massive attack to end 
Civilization,’ said H. 
between education and 





s, and a 
adult illiteracy. 
Wells, ‘is a race 
catastrophe.’ It is up to you in this 
Congress to determine the 


colle 


winner of that 
race. 

e Cities. K 
partment ot 


proposed a new De- 
Affairs and Housing 
both equity and common sense 
require that our urban 

three-fourths of our popula- 
Cabinet table. 
asked Congress 


*nnedy 
Urban 





because 
nation s reas 
containing 
tion, sit as equals at the 
e Crvit Ricuts. Kennedy 
to act on pending bills to do away with 
literacy tests and 
but Congress has been sitting 


such bars to voting as 





s 


poll taxes 


on the bills for so long that it is not 
likely to disinter them. Kennedy boasted 


that “this Administration has shown as 
never before how much could be done 
through the full use of executive powers. 
But there is much more to be done.” 
e Heattn. In a strong plea for medical 
care for the aged tied to social security, 
the President said that “no piece of un- 
finished business is more important or 
more urgent.” asked that a bill on the 
matter be passed “without further de- 
lay.” Kennedy also recommended “a new 
public welfare program, stressing services 
instead of support, rehabilitation instead 
of relief, and training for useful work in- 
stead of long dependency.” 

e AcricuLtureE. Kennedy promised to sub- 
mit to Congress “a new, comprehensive 
farm program . to prevent chaos in 
the Sixties with a program of common 
sense,” but offered no details of the pro- 
gram. “The revolution on our own coun- 
tryside,” said the President. ‘stands in the 
sharpest contrast to the repeated farm 
failures of the Communist nations and is 
a source of pride to us all.” But, warned 
Kennedy, “without new, realistic 
measures,” increasing farm produc- 
tion “will some day swamp our farm- 
ers and our taxpayers in a national 
scandal or a farm depression.” 

@ Derense. The President ticked off 
the specifics of the U.S. buildup in 
military strength over the last year, 
including a doubling of the delivery 
rate of Polaris submarines and the 
production capacity of Minuteman 
missiles. Because “we have rejected 
any all-or-nothing posture which 
would leave no choice but inglorious 
retreat or unlimited retaliation,” said 
Kennedy, the U.S. has also doubled 
the number of ready combat ele- 
ments in the Army’s Strategic Re- 
serve, increased the active fleet by 
more than 7o vessels and tactical 
air forces by nearly a dozen wings, 
expanded antiguerrilla forces and 
modernized weapons and ammuni- 
tion. He promised a further military 
strengthening of U.S. forces in 1962, 
but pledged also “a supreme effort to 
break the log jam on disarmament and 
nuclear tests . until the rule of law 
has replaced the ever-dangerous use of 
force. The world was not meant to be 
a prison in which man awaits his ex- 
ecutioner. Nor has mankind survived 
the tests and the trials of thousands 
of years to surrender everything including 
its existence now.” 

e ForeiGn Portcy. The President's tone 
was one of muted optimism: “For every 
apparent blessing contains the seeds of 
danger—every area of trouble gives out 
a ray of hope—and the one unchangeable 
certainty is that nothing is certain or un- 
changeable.” He emphasized his belief 
that “freedom, not coercion, is the wave 
of the future.” contrasted the growing 
unity of the free world with internal 
rifts among the Communists. “It is not 
free societies which bear within them the 
seeds of inevitable disunity.” He asked 
for a special $3 billion fund for the Al- 
liance for Progress program to aid Latin 
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America, promised that the “war of at- 
tempted subjugation” in South Viet Nam 
“will be resisted,” promised to support 
newly emerging states “even when the 
views of their governments may some- 
times be very different from ours.” He 
underlined the continuing menace of the 
Berlin crisis: “We are prepared to talk, 
when appropriate, and to fight, if nec- 
essary.” But, Kennedy added: “Our basic 
goal remains the same: a peaceful world 
community of free and independent states 
—free to choose their own future and 
their own system so long as it does not 
threaten the freedom of others.” 

e@ Unrrep Nations. The President strong- 
ly backed the U.N., criticized “those who 
would abandon this imperfect world in- 
strument because they dislike our imper- 
fect world. For the troubles of the world 
organization merely reflect the troubles of 
the world itself. And if the organization is 
weakened, these troubles can only in- 
crease.” Though the U.S. may not al- 
ways agree with every U.N. action, he 





CONRAD DENVER 
KENNEDY BREAKFASTS WITH 
CONGRESSIONAL LEADERSHIP 


said, the U.N. has no “stronger or more 
faithful member than the United States of 
America.” Kennedy urged Congress to ap- 
prove U.S. purchase of $100 million in 
new U.N. bonds to help keep the U.N. 
solvent. 

e@ ForetGN) Trape. Kennedy made _ his 
strongest appeal for presidential power 
to cut tarifis—by as much as 50% to 
meet the challenge of the European Com- 
mon Market and the threat of Commu- 
nist economic expansion. “Our decision,” 
he said, “could well affect the unity of 
the West, the course of the cold war and 
the growth of our nation for a generation 
to come. The United States did not rise 
to greatness by waiting for others to 
lead. This nation is the world’s fore- 
most manufacturer, farmer, banker, con- 
sumer and exporter. The Common Market 
is moving ahead. The Communist eco- 
nomic offensive is under way. The op- 
portunity is ours, the initiative is up to 
us—and the time is now.” 





THE CONGRESS 


Mr. Speaker 
(See Cover) 

The great walnut doors of the U.S. 
House of Representatives swung wide. 
and Doorkeeper William (‘Fishbait™) 
Miller announced in his drawlingest Mis- 
sissippi delivery the arrival of a distin- 
guished member. Through the door came 
a tall, gaunt man with a shock of white 
hair, rimless glasses and a_thin-lipped 
smile. The House rose in welcome. and 
Massachusetts’ Representative John Wil- 
liam McCormack made his way slowly 
down the center aisle. His peers had just 
elected him the 45th Speaker of the 
House. 

When McCormack mounted the ros- 
trum to voice his thanks and to take the 
oath of office (administered by Geor- 
gia’s Carl Vinson, the dean of the House}, 
his smile flickered. It was a supreme mo- 
ment for John McCormack—one he had 
dreamed of for half his life. Yet McCor- 
mack could sense a melancholy and a 
reserve in the House mood. 

The House was haunted. McCormack 
evoked the spirit in the opening words of 
his acceptance speech: “Speaker Rayburn 
was not only a great man. He was a good 
man.” For all of MecCormack’s days as 
Speaker, he will be pursued by the mem- 
ory of his predecessor and dear friend. 
the little Texan who had presided over 
the House more than twice as long as 
any other man. The House had rarely 
given a Speaker such wholehearted trust 
and respect. 

There was no Democratic challenge to 
Majority Leader McCormack’s more or 
less automatic succession to Rayburn’s 
chair—nor was there any marked enthusi- 
asm about it. Some liberal columnists 
and editorial writers grumbled, but the 
young liberals of the House, much closer 
in “style” to their President than to their 
new Speaker, were too prudent to voice 
their misgivings publicly. 

Beyond these liberals, there was general 
House concern about the capacity of 
John McCormack to achieve real stature 
in the Speaker's chair. All could agree 
that McCormack, after 33 years in the 
House. has a keen and crafty mind, that 
he is a diligent worker and a dangerous 
debater, with a knifelike sarcasm that can 
cut an opponent to tatters. McCormack 
delights in being described as “The Fight- 
ing Irishman from Boston,” and he is all 
of that. But some Congressmen wonder if 
that is enough. 

Power & Trappings. McCormack is the 
first Roman Catholic to attain the speak- 
ership; one of the futile arguments men- 
tioned by the anti-McCormack press was 
that with one Catholic in the White 
House and another, Mike Mansfield, lead- 
ing the Senate Democrats, it would be 
asking too much of non-Catholics to 
elevate a third to the speakership. At 70, 
McCormack is the second-oldest man to 
win election (the oldest: Illinois’ Henry 
Rainey, who was 72 when elected Speaker 
in 1933). He is the third Northern Demo- 
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crat to become Speaker in this century. 
The seventh Bay Stater to lead the 
House, he puts Massachusetts far in the 
lead as the mother of Speakers (following 
are Virginia and Kentucky, each with 
four). 

rhe Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives ranks right behind Lyndon 
Johnson in the presidential succession. 
In power potential he stands second 
only to the President. “The Speaker.” said 
Speaker Thomas B. Reed, “has one Su- 
perior and no peer.” When he and the 
President are of the same party, the 
Speaker is expected to be the chief White 
House ally on Capitol Hill. The Speaker 
must be a skilled and cool parliamen- 
tarian, in complete control of the 437 
men and women ot the House able 
interpret, to arbitrate, and to act swiftly 
and certainly. Through his various pow- 
ers, controls and discretions, he can ex- 
ercise enormous influence on the flow 
of legislation. No law may be enacted 
without the Speaker's signature. His right 


oO 


to refuse recognition to members rising 
to speak on the floor is a_ legislative 
tool of immense power; his discretionary 
privilege of entertaining or refusing to en- 
tertain a motion is another. 


In his prestigious job, Speaker 





McCormack is paid $35,000 a year, plus 
$10,000 for expenses (an ordinary Rep- 
resentative gets $22,500). He also inherits 





two elaborate suites of offices and a cozy 
nook, a Cadillac with chauffeur, a private 
dining room. The power and the trap- 
pings of the Speaker are a big st 
nan—and a long way from the 
South Boston streets where John Mc- 








iny 





Cormack got his start. 

John Kennedy and Nelson Rockefeller 
have won full political rights for the 
very rich—their sons may aspire to any 
office. John McCormack’s rise to the 
Speakership is a forceful reminder of an 
older American theme. 

The Deserving Poor. The South Bos- 
ton of McCormack’s boyhood was a 
neighborhood of shabby respectability. 
South Boston’s citizens, almost all Irish- 
American, were poor but industrious (the 
‘deserving poor”). Drawn together by 








their church (at one time, South Boston 
claimed to produce more nuns and priests 
per capita than any other U.S. commu 
nity) and by the bitter prejudice of Bos- 
ton’s entrenched Yankees, the Irish were 
fanatically loyal to one another. A local 
saying has it that “if God came down 
to:South Boston and ran for office against 
1 fellow who was born in the district 
he'd be licked.” When he was asked about 
his friendship with John McCormack 
Richard Cardinal Cushing put it succinct- 
ly Of course we're friends. I'm from 
South Boston, he’s from South Boston. 
John McCormack was just 13 when 
his bricklayer father died. Besides his 
mother, there were two younger brothers 
Edward (“Knocko”™) and Daniel, to sup- 
port. (Nine other brothers and_ sisters 
died in infancy or youth.) Mary Ellen 
O'Brien McCormack 
woman with a great h 





S a. strapping 


urt, who cheer- 
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fully took on the burdens of her friends 
and neighbors. “She was the Mary Worth 
of the district,” says her grandson, Ed- 
ward McCormack Jr. “The one whom 
everybody came to with their troubles 
arbiter of disputes, nurse of the sick 
comforter of the oppressed.” But Mary 
Ellen could not manage alone after her 
husband’s death, so John quit school and 
went to work. “It was him that kept us 
together.’ recalls Knocko McCormack. 
“The main support was that he had a 
pretty good paper route, there in Andrews 
Square. He never went to high school 
never went to college. He did nothin’ but 
work. He had to work, to keep his mother 
together and to keep the two of us 
my brother and me—from_ goin’ to 
the Home. 

"Then You Moved On.” Rent for a 
two-room tenement was only $1.25 a 
week, but there were many times when 
John and his mother were unable to raise 
that much. “You never had no regular 
address,” says Knocko. “You just stayed 
in one place as long as the landlord would 
let you, and then you moved on. We 


were poor, we were poor. We're not proud 


but we don’t shun the fact that we 


of it 
were the poorest family in South Boston. 
The family stove was fueled with stray 


lumps of coal that Knocko and Dannie 





picked up in the railroad yards, and 
John’s ger earnings were supple 
mented by a “pauper’s basket” from the 


welfare department. “I had to go down 


to the Chardon Street welfare home and 





chop wood so we could get the basket 

says Knocko. “Those baskets didn’t have 
any oranges or grapefruit or nuts in ‘em. 
It was a yard of dried fish and a bag 
of potatoes and maybe a little bag of 
onions.” Friends still recall seeing young 
John McCormack crouched on a_ curb- 
stone, reading by the flickering light of a 
gas street lamp. He devoured dozens of 
Dick Merriwell* adventures, and he re- 
tains a reverence for the rags-to-riches 
novels of Horatio Alger. “Parents,” he 
says, “should make Horatio Alge 
must reading for their children. They 





stories 


build fine character. 

Knocko's Horse. The McCormack 
brothers went different ways. Dan, the 
youngest, served in France in World War 
I, afterward became a drifter and an odd- 
job man, is now living in Texas. Knocko 
drove a team for a while. served overs 
with the Yankee Division, returned to 
South Boston, where he ran a saloon that 
was the scene of many a celebrated Don- 
nybrook. A huge (275 roaring Irish- 
ith a blackthorn wit, Knocko and 
antics have delighted Boston for dec- 
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suaded two plumbers to install an over- 





Once, on a dull afternoon, he per- 


head shower and a concrete drain in the 
middle of his living room. When his wife 


came home, she found Knocko seated 
under the shower, pulling the chain. He 
silenced her with a question. “And why 


should I hafta move when I want a 


In 1940, when Knocko was 





shower? 





McCormat 
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named grand marshal of the Evacuation 
Day* parade, there were newspaper sto- 
ries wondering how anyone could find a 
horse that would not collapse under the 
marshal’s weight. “It is the tradition that 
the chief marshal must ride a_ horse 
roared Knocko, “Therefore I'll push my 
personal feelings out the window. I just 
want to say that I don't want to get 
into trouble with the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 
Knocko led the parade—on a spavined 


swaybacked but steady old ash-cart horse 





to the cheers and laughter of all South 
Boston. 


John McCormack 


is Knocko is broad and fun loving, chose 


as spare and serious 


the Alger road. From his paper route, he 


moved to a $3.50-a-week job as an errand 





boy in a brokerage firm. Then Lawyer 
William T. Way offered him $4 a week as 
an office boy. “He turned out to be my 
McCormack wrote, years lat 
er. “for he encouraged me to read law 
rhe day I left the broker's office and went 
to work for Mr. Way proved to be the 
turning point in my life, even though at 
the time I made the decision I was guided 
solely by the fact that my new job gave 
me 50¢ more a week. 

At 21, McCormack had read enough 
law to pass his bar examinations (just be 
fore the Massachusetts legislature passed 
a law requiring two years of high school 
as a prerequisite to admission to the bar). 
Mary Ellen McCormack had died a few 
months earlier. There has been only one 


benefactor 


Marking the departure of the British tro 
from Boston during the Revolution and cek 


brated, fittingly, on St. Patrick's Day 
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other woman in John McCormack’s life 
Harriet Joyce. a neighborhood girl. who 
became his bride in 1920. A talented con 
tralto, Harriet had sung in St. Augustine's 
Church choir, gave up a budding career 
for a semi-cloistered life as Mrs. Mc- 
Cormack. Their romance has been an un- 
fading valentine. The McCormacks, who 
are childless, live quietly in a suite at the 
Washington Hotel, at the Treasury bend 
of the Pennsylvania Avenue parade route. 
Between congressional sessions, they dwell 
on the second floor of a grey-shingled 
two-family house in Dorchester, an aging 
Boston neighborhood. It is one of Me 
Cormack’s proudest boasts that he has 
never once missed having dinner with his 
wife in their 41 years of married life. 
Rarely seen in public, Harriet McCormack 
is her husband's closest confidante; every 
day he scribbles dozens of notes on mat- 
ters he wants to tell her about that eve- 
ning. When he is with her, says an asso- 
ciate, “you might as well forget every 
thing else—he only has eyes for her. 
Doing What Comes Natural. In Bos- 
ton young Lawyer McCormack seemed 
headed for quick success. He prepared his 
cases with exhaustive research—in the 
House, he has always been known as a 
Congressman who studied bills down to 
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the last comma—and he was a slashing 
courtroom examiner (a style that has al 
ways been his chief characteristic as a 
House debater). His firm came to gross 
some $30,000 a year, but McCormack’s 
ambitions were never really satisfied in 
the courtroom. Politics, McCormack says 
was the natural thing for anyone born in 
South Boston. And in South Boston 
terms, John McCormack was a natural 
politician. 

He was wise enough to bide his time 
learning the rules of the game while mak- 
ing himself known to Boston's rough-and- 
tumble political kingmakers. He worked 
for other candidates, made himself useful 
to the party, and shrewdly stored up po 
litical IOUs as provender for his own 
political future. “I was getting experi 
ence and making friends.” 

When he was 25, John McCormack ran 
as a delegate to the Massachusetts Consti 
tutional Convention, the fourth in the 
state’s history. McCormack was an odd- 
looking candidate—a pallid beanpole of a 
man with a mop of black hair and wind 
mill arms. he looked like a Dublin agi 
tator from an O’Casey play. He won his 
race, and at the convention he mingled 
with the stars of Massachusetts’ political 
firmament. That same year—1g17—M«¢ 
Cormack enlisted in the Army, serving in 
Stateside garrisons for the duration of the 
war, emerging as a sergeant major. 

\fter Armistice Day, McCormack ran 
for the state House of Representatives 
He won, and won, and won again. In fact 
the only time John McCormack ever lost 
an election was a calculated step toward a 
career on Capitol Hill. By 1926, McCor 
mack was a state senator, and he con- 
sidered himself ready for the big time. 
rhat year South Boston's James A. Galli 
van was running for his ninth consecu- 





tive term in Congress. and McCormack 
challenged him in the Democratic pri 
mary—the only election that matters in 
South Boston. Gallivan, an enormously 
popular man, was also awesomely bibu- 
lous. His drinking didn’t bother the toler 
ant constituents of the Twelfth District 
but it opened a door for John McCor- 
mack. One day McCormack and a friend 
Contractor James Fitzgerald, found Rep- 
ative Gallivan in a drunken stupor 
on the floor of the Boston Athletic Club 
Gallivan’s pulse was so feeble that Fitz 
gerald could not detect it at first. Said 
Fitzgerald to McCormack You bette 
run against him. This fellow isn’t going to 
live long. He's going to drop dead.’ 
McCormack took his friend's advice 
waged a gentlemanly campaign without 
any real expectation of winning—and lost 
gracefully. In a post-election letter, Gal 
livan expressed his thanks 
gratulate you on the splendid and clean 
manner in which you conducted your 
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Let me con- 


campaign, It was a source of sincere regret 
that I had to have you as my opponent 

Iwo years passed, and Jim Gallivan did 
indeed drop dead. Nine Democrats, includ- 
ing John McCormack, filed for the party's 
nomination to succeed Gallivan, The Irish 
including Kingmaker 
James Michael Curley and Martin Lo 
masney, boss of the Eighth Ward—re 
called McCormack favorably and spread 
the word that he was their man. “They 
figured McCormack was the type who, if 
he got to Congress. would stay there 

recalls Lawyer James Sullivan, one of th 


masters of Boston 


eight disappointed also-rans. “They were 


right—he’s never moved. 

Member of the Board. The U.S. in 
1928 was at the pinnacle of Republican 
prosperity, but Depression—and _ the 
Democrats—were soon to come. In Wash 
ington, John Nance Garner of Texas was 
House 





floor leader of the Democratic 





Kxocko at EvacuATION Day PARADE 
Donnybrooks that delight. 
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minority. Garner and his crony, Texas 
Representative Sam Rayburn, were ever 
on the lookout for promising newcomers, 
and they liked the look of the freshman 
from Boston. McCormack voted his par- 
ty’s line undeviatingly. He worked dili- 
gently at the menial committee assign- 
ments that are a new Congressman’s lot, 
and he quickly learned the procedural 
rules of the House. 

McCormack was an expert poker play- 
er, a talent that endeared him to Jack 
Garner, who was later called “a poker- 


BLAINE 





playing, whisky-drinking, evil old man” 
by John L. Lewis, and whose own politi- 
cal career had been given a hefty bipar- 
tisan push forward by a poker-playing 
Republican, “Uncle Joe” Cannon. McCor- 
mack became a Garner protégé. At the 
beginning of McCormack’s second full 
term. the Democrats took control of the 
House, and McCormack went to Speaker 
Garner with a timid request for an as- 
signment to the Judiciary Committee. 
“Hell,” growled Garner, “we want you on 
Ways & Means.” McCormack was dum- 


REED CANNON 





founded, for Ways & Means was and is 
one of the most powerful and sought-after 
committees in the House. McCormack 
followed Garner's instructions and per- 
suaded the Massachusetts delegation to 
nominate him for the post; then Sam 
Rayburn called to tell him that the entire 
Texas delegation would vote for him. 
McCormack was the first Democratic 
Representative to win the cherished as- 
signment after less than two terms in 
office. 

From the moment of his elevation to 


LONGWORTH 


STRONG SPEAKERS 


| 2 nine Augustus Muhlenberg. an obese Lutheran min- 
ister, was the first Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives and the first functioning head of the U.S. Govern- 


anything he disliked), Republican Reed won arbitrary pow- 
er over the calendar of legislation. By counting silent mem- 
bers as present, he 


frustrated the Democratic minority’s 


ment; he presided over the 65-member House in New York 
for a month before President George Washington was inau- 
gurated. Sam Rayburn of Texas served longer as Speaker 
than any other man: 16 years. From Muhlenberg to Mc- 
Cormack, 45 have ruled as Speakers of the House (one 
lasted just one day). Some were great men, many 
toadies and sycophants, a few were colorful despots. 
the outstanding Speakers 

Henry Clay the 34-year-old “Western Star” of Kentucky 
was elected Speaker on his first day in the House. That year 
so of the House’s 116 members were new, and Clay appealed 
tu tae rookies’ thirst for new-blood leadership. Before Clay 
the Speaker generally acted as a feeble referee over an un- 
disciplined House mob. A stern taskmaster, Clay brought 
order and respectability to the House. Members were for- 
bidden to put their feet on their desks, and the hound dog 
of Virginia's eccentric John Randolph was banished from 
the chamber on orders of the Speaker. Clay refused to be a 
mere presiding officer, asserted his rights to appear on the 
floor as an eloquent member. With the backing of Secretary 
of State James Monroe, Speaker Clay forced a reluctant 
President Madison to sign a declaration of war against 
Britain in 1812. Clay presided for six terms and achieved a 
lasting prestige for the speakership. 

James G. Blaine, a Maine Republican, came to the speak- 
ership in 1869, when the House had again fallen into bedlam 
ways. With nearly 250 members crammed into a tiny cham- 
ber, the House was known as the “Bear Garden.” When all 
else failed, Blaine flung himself on a couch behind his desk 
and suspended business until order was restored. Blaine 
strengthened the speakership with the ruling that a party 
was obliged to ratify the candidate chosen by the majority 
caucus—thus ending the chaos of intraparty and coalition 
candidacies (under the Constitution, the Speaker need not 
even be a member of the House), 

Thomas Brackett Reed of Maine, the son of a sailor, was 
a giant of a man (6 ft. 3 in., 275 lbs.) who ruled the House 
by brute genius. and raised the speakership to a peak of 
authority. By refusing to entertain “dilatory motions” (/.¢., 


were 
Among 
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parliamentary ploy of preventing a quorum by refusing to 
vote. The “Reed Rules,”” many of which are still in use 
ended House filibusters for all time. Reed was known as 
well for his cynical wit as for his autocratic rulings. His 
definition of a statesman: “A dead politician.” His sardonic 
tribute to Progressive Republican Theodore Roosevelt 
“Theodore. if there is one thing for which I admire you, it 
is your original discovery of the Ten Commandments.” 

Joseph Guerney (“Uncle Joe”) Cannon was a bearded 
tyrannical Illinoisan who firmly believed that the majority 
should rule—and that the Republican Party should be the 
perpetual majority. He welcomed and roundly misused the 
Reed Rules, became the House’s greatest despot—but man- 
aged to maintain a host of loyal friends in both parties. 
He once blandly ordered a third roll call on a motion 
because “the Chair is hoping a few more Republicans 
will come in.” Eventually, the House revolted against 
Cannon, stripped him of many of his princely powers 
and hobbled the speakership. 

Champ Clark, a Missouri lawyer, was the Democratic 
floor leader in the insurrection against Uncle Joe Cannon. 
When he became Speaker, he was hamstrung by his own 
handiwork, and his fellow Democrats were reluctant to re- 
store the powers that Clark had helped take from Cannon, 
He went a long way, however, toward restoring the speaker- 
ship to its former prestige. and was noted for his rapid rul- 
ings. He never liked to explain his decisions, he said, because 
like a country judge he had known back in Missouri. he 
might make the right ruling but give the wrong explanation. 

Nicholas Longworth, a Cincinnati Republican, married 
“Princess Alice” Roosevelt, Teddy's daughter. He was an 
elegant, scrupulously fair presiding officer, and a_ skilled 
parliamentarian who won friends on both sides of the aisle 
and prestige for the House through his assumption that all 
Representatives were as honorable and gentlemanly as him- 
self. With his bipartisan “Big Five.” he set the pace for the 
famed “Board of Education,” an informal gathering where 
the leaders of both parties could get together after each 
day’s session for drinking and legislative planning. 
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KENNEDY, CARDINAL CUSHING & McCorMAck 


na ward, he 
Ways & Means, McCormack was a House 
wheel. The help he had received from 
Rayburn made them allies—and_ their 
alliance endured for 30 years. Although 
McCormack had learned abstinence at 
his mother’s knee (and has never touched 
hard liquor), he was welcome at Garner's 
after-hours hideaway, the famed “Board 
of Education,” where the Speaker and 
Rayburn held forth with other congres 
sional leaders, mixing Bourbon and Scotch 
with political gos and plans. In 1936 
after the death of Speaker Joseph W. 
Byrnes, Alabama’s William (‘Mister 
Will”) Bankhead was the uncontested 
candidate to become the new Speaker. 
But a large grey thunderhead of contro- 





versy gathered over the succession to 
Bankhead as majority floor leader. The 
contenders were New York’s John O’Con- 
nor and Sam Rayburn. By every rule of 
geopolitical logic, O'Connor should have 
been McCormack’s man: he was a North- 
erner, a big-city Democrat, an Irishman 
and a Catholic. But Rayburn was a treas- 
ured friend, and McCormack promptly 
endorsed Mister Sam, bringing ten of 
New England's eleven Democratic Rep- 
resentatives into camp with him. That 
helped win the day for Rayburn, “I don’t 
go back on my friends,” McCormack says 
today. “I would be an ingrate. 

Pristine Record. In 1940, when Ray- 
burn succeeded to the speakership, Mc- 
Cormack became majority leader, smoth- 
ering his opponent, Virginia’s courtly 
Clifton Woodrum, with the aid of some 
muscular Rayburn politicking among the 
Southern delegations. At the 1960 Demo 
cratic Convention, it was again McCor- 
mack’s turn to help Rayburn. As_ the 
chairman of John Kennedy's home-state 
delegation, he came to the rescue of Ray- 
burn, the campaign manager of Lyndon 
Johnson, with a timely motion that sus- 
pended the rules and put Johnson on the 
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Rabbi John 


ticket with Kennedy as vice-presidential 
nominee by acclamation. The move ef- 
fectively choked off the testy liberal 
opposition to Johnson, and wrapped the 
Democratic ticket in the cloak of unanim 
ity. “Massachusetts and Texas,” mused 
McCormack. “It’s a good combination. 

In his years as a citizen of the House 
John McCormack has compiled a pristine 
record of party loyalty. He was a fervent 
New Dealer (“I was Franklin Roosevelt's 
good right arm,” he says), and he has 
worked hard for the New Frontier. His 
name has never been signed to any fa- 
mous bill and he has never been notably 
associated with any specific area of legis- 
lation. A passionate anti-Communist, M« 
Cormack chaired the first House commit- 
tee investigating Nazi and Communist 
subversion (later the House Un-American 
Activities Committee). Through — the 


years, he was a prime mover in the fight 
for TVA, SEC, the Federal Housing Act. 
He voted for Boulder Dam, agricultur- 
al supports, and many another project 
that had no particular connection with 





O'NEILL 
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e new team, his kinda 


the parochial interests of South Boston. 

Yet McCormack is an old-fashioned 
frock-coat liberal, and a vastly different 
breed from the young, grey-flannel liberals 
who man the New Frontier. McCormack’s 
liberalism is instinctive and emotional 
culled from 





personal experience as a mem 
ber of the “deserving poor.” He has little 
use for the liberalism derived largely from 
books and faculty-club discussions. Such 
House liberals as Missouri's Richard Bol- 
ling and New Jersey's Frank Thompson 
regard McCormack as a hack politician 
who is all too ready to compromise mod- 
ern liberal principles. Replies John Mc- 


Cormack 


“I'm a progressive who be- 
lieves that the road to progress is, in 
moments of contest, reasonable compro- 
mise. You don’t compromise principles 
but you harmonize tactics to preserve 
unity.”” McCormack proved his point with 
consummate skill in three grueling turns 
as chairman of the Democratic Platform 
Committee (in 1944, 1952 and 1956). 
At each convention, he managed to con- 
trol and placate, if not to elate, both the 
flaming Northern liberals and the trucu 
lent Southern conservatives on the explo- 
sive issue of civil rights. 

Anathema to the Family. John Mc- 
Cormack and John Kennedy are not boon 
companions. In the past, the President 
and the new Speaker have had several 
well-publicized clashes. beginning with 
Kennedy's refusal, as a downy-cheeked 





Congressman, to sign McCormack’s peti 
tion for the pardon of James M. Curley 
from his mail-fraud jail sentence (Curley 
had been the bitter foe of Honey Fitz 
Fitzgerald, the President's grandfather 
and therefore anathema to the unforgiv- 
ing Kennedy family). That same year 
Kennedy seized the Massachusetts Dem- 
ocratic organization from McCormack 
the two men had agreed to a compromise 
but the McCormack-endorsed candidate 
for state Democratic chairman, William 
Burke, refused to withdraw his candidacy 
McCormack stuck by him, insisting that 
my word is my bond.” Another alterca- 
tion threatens in this year’s Massachusetts 
senatorial election: State Attorney Gen 
eral Eddie McCormack, the Speaker s 
nephew, is already a candidate; Ted Ken- 
nedy, the President’s brother, would like 
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to be. In this case, the probability is that 
the Kennedys and the MecCormacks will 
reach an amiable accommodation, with 
either Ted or Eddie bowing out before 
the primary. 

But if nothing else. Jack Kennedy and 
John McCormack both talk the language 
of practical politics. Both are determined 
to get along in the President-Speaker re- 
lationship. and McCormack’s personal 
dealings with Kennedy are likely to be 
among the least of his problems during 
his first term as Speaker. 

Cigar Smoke. McCormack’s House crit- 
ics accuse him of slippery ways. and Mc- 
Cormack himself admits to what he calls 
“diversionary” tactics. When pressed for 
a decision or a political commitment, he 
shrouds his plans and motives with a 
cloud of words as thick and nebulous as 
the cigar smoke that usually surrounds 
him. Says a frustrated White House 
staffer: “He takes half an hour just to say 
hello.” Once. McCormack drove Curley 
to distraction by refusing to say whether 
or not he intended to run for mayor of 
Boston. After mushroom clouds of double- 
talk, and in his own good time—when a 
candidate of his own choosing had built up 
support to the point of no contest—Me- 
Cormack laconically announced that he 
would remain in the House. 

McCormack is enraged by the persist- 
ent charge that he is under the thumb 
of the Catholic hierarchy. He resents his 
cloakroom nickname, “The Archbishop.” 
as an insult to the Catholic Church. He is 
a deeply religious man who always wears 
the blue rosette of the Knights of Malta 
in his lapel. Of the eleven honorary de- 
grees he has received, seven are from 
Catholic colleges. 

He was dismayed and hurt when his 
Catholic constituents castigated him for 
his first appointment to the Naval Acad- 
emy—of a Jewish boy. (In one ward of 
his Twelfth District. McCormack is still 
known as “Rabbi John.”) He has con- 
sistently defended all minorities. and 
once, in a battle in the House with Mis- 
sissippi’s Racist John Rankin, he poured 
forth kis feelings: “A man’s racial origin 
means nothing to me, a person's name 
means nothing to me. A person's religion 
I respect. But what does mean everything 
to me is a person’s mind. And when I 
meet a person with a bigoted mind, I am 
meeting a person I do not like, a person | 
have nothing but contempt for.” 

"Just Sit By Me." Although McCor- 
mack is extraordinarily thin-skinned him- 
self. he can and does dish it out with one 
of the House’s roughest tongues. Once. 
in the middle of a formal debate. he 
bluntly called Representative Earl Wilson 
of Indiana a “damned fool.” and was 
required to retract his words. Again. in 
a 1953 argument with Michigan's acidu- 
lous Republican Representative Clare 
Hoffman, McCormack delivered an in- 
sult that is still recalled whenever Con- 
gressmen trade stories. “I would defend 
the Gentleman,” he said, in a mock- 
ery of the politest parliamentary style, 
“because I have a minimum high regard 
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for him.” Once he called Republican Floor 
Leader Charles Halleck a “hijacker.” and 
stuck his finger into Halleck’s jowl for 
emphasis. But Indiana’s Halleck comes 
from another hard political school, and 
he understands McCormack. “John Mc- 
Cormack,” he says, “always was a worthy 
and formidable antagonist, who fought 
hard—and fair.” 

Off the floor, McCormack can be 
strangely thoughtful and gentle. His door 
has always been open to fellow members 
with problems, and he has been, through 
all his years in the House, among the 
most accessible of leaders. In the eve- 
nings, with his wife in their hotel suite, 
McCormack snips dozens of useful items 
from the newspapers and furiously pens 
helpful memoranda in an often undeci- 
pherable scribble, then dispatches them to 
his colleagues the next day, One of McCor- 
mack’s first acts after Sam Rayburn’s 
death was to offer to help get Rayburn’s 
staff new jobs. For years. Congressmen 
of both parties, eager to deliver speeches 
but frustrated because they could not 
get recognition from the Chair, knew they 
could come to McCormack with their 
problem. His invariable answer: “You 
just sit by me for a minute, and I'll get 
the floor for you.” The many favors he 
has done will stand Speaker McCormack 
in good stead. 

Cast of Characters. The McCormack 
speakership will raise the curtain on a new 





cast of leading House characters. To get 
things done, the new Speaker will depend 
not on such White House favorites as 
Missouri's Dick Bolling and New Jersey's 
Frank Thompson, but on MecCormack- 


style Congressmen like Massachusetts’ 
Thomas P. (“Tip”) O'Neill Jr. and New 
York's James J. Delaney. members of the 
key House Rules Committee. and Massa- 
chusetts’ Edward P. Boland, who, as the 
only intimate shared by McCormack 
and Jack Kennedy's liaison man Larry 
O'Brien, can serve as a link between the 
House and the White House. 

It is a tough House that Speaker Me- 
Cormack faces across the well. McCor- 
mack must deal not only with the Repub- 
lican opposition but with conservative 
Southern Democrats, the grey-flannel lib- 
erals and the entrenched committee chair- 
men. He has promised to go down the line 
in attempting to win passage of the Ad- 
ministration’s legislative program. But in 
the 87th Congress’ second session, the 
New Frontier legislative prospects look 
murky even to many New Frontiersmen. 
Not so to Speaker McCormack. His pre- 
diction: “I think we'll make as good a 
record as last year, and last year was an 
outstanding record.” But, cocking an eye 
at the agenda and the problems of House- 
keeping. McCormack  characteristically 
hedges his bet: “By the end of the session, 
Congress will have enacted into law a 
majority of the President's program.” 


Gu CAPITAL NOTES 


Back Again 

The White House does not talk about 
it. but President Kennedy's back is still 
bothering him. Newsmen noticed that 
while the President was getting off his jet 
in a recent visit to Columbus, he hung 
tightly to the ramp railing. quickly low- 
ered himself step by step. Earlier, while 
seated at a press briefing, the President 
dropped some papers on the floor. To 
avoid bending over, he fished up a few 
between his feet, then asked aides to pick 
up the rest. 


High Morale 

Even John Kennedy handles tough, 
testy General Lucius Clay with care. 
After recent Clay complaints that U.S. 
Army commanders in Berlin do not have 
sufficient on-the-spot authority, the Presi- 
dent decided he had better have a talk 
with his special Berlin representative. He 
asked Dean Rusk to send a message to 
Clay. suggesting that if Clay's morale was 
suffering, it might be a good idea to 
visit Washington and examine the prob- 
lem from the U.S. side of the Atlantic. 
Clay’s retort; “My morale is no prob- 
lem.” But of course, he did agree to fly 
back for discussions with the President. 
Departing In-Law 

Up for a reshufile: the Administration's 


“Crisis Center,” an agency set up to co- 
ordinate cold war planning between the 


White House, State Department. Penta- 
gon and Central Intelligence Agency. Es- 
tablished last spring after the failure of 
the Cuban invasion, the agency's per- 
formance has never quite lived up to 
Administration hopes. Among the depart- 
ing Crisis Center officials is Deputy Di- 
rector Stephen E. Smith, 34, husband of 
President Kennedy's sister Jean. Smith 
has resigned in order to go to New York 
and help manage the Kennedy family’s 
millions. 


Sidelined 


The most frustrated member of the 
Kennedy Cabinet is Interior Secretary 
Stewart L. Udall. Since entering office, 
Udall has formulated a sweeping new 
conservation and national parks program. 
But his ideas have received no more than 
polite attention at the White House, and 
Stew is stewing. 


Off the Reservation 

Capitol Hill may have its first  full- 
blooded American Indian as a U.S. Repre- 
sentative next year. For Arizona's newly 
created Third Congressional District seat, 
state Republicans are talking about run- 
ning Navajo Tribal Council Chairman 
Paul Jones, 71, who has ably supervised 
his tribe's business interests, including 
uranium and oil deposits. One argument 
for Jones: some three-quarters of the 
state’s 83.400 Indians live in the new 
district. 
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POLITICS 
Lady in the Race 


As a stalwart conservative, New Hamp- 
shire’s late Republican Senator Styles 
Bridges bowed to no one. Well. almost no 
it just so happened that his attrac- 
tive blonde wife Doloris sometimes made 
Styles seem, by comparison, a blazing lib- 
eral. During the 1960 presidential cam- 
paign, she declared in a speech to a New 
Hampshire women’s club that Democrat 
John Kennedy had “a very, very soft rec- 
ord on Communism.” She attached a qual- 
ifier that only added injury to insult 
“This man is not a Communist—at least 
I don’t think he is a Communist.” Al- 
though an accomplished and popular host 
ess, Doloris had a disconcerting habit of 
introducing one guest to another by say- 
ing: “He’s a good American.” 

Last week Doloris Bridges, 45, an- 
nounced that she will run this year for her 
husband's old Senate seat, now being filled 
by New Hampshire's former Republican 
Attorney General Maurice (“Mo”) Mur- 
phy Jr., 34. Appointed by Governor Wes 
ley Powell, Murphy will almost certainly 
contest Mrs. Bridges in the September 
Republican primary. Another announced 
candidate is middle-roading Representa 
tive Perkins Bass fellow who has 
nicknamed Mouth” to dis 


one 





1 quiet 


been Little 


tinguish him from ‘Tennessee's noisy 
Democratic Representative Ross (“Big 
Mouth") Bass. 

Against her male opposition, Doloris 


Bridges should be a formidable candidate 
The daughter of a Minnesota doctor, she 
learned lots about the ropes in Washing 
ton while working in seven different fed 
eral agencies. She met Stvles Bridges at a 
Washington dinner party, when he helped 
her after the butler had spilled wine on 
her They 
(Bridges had been divorced from his first 
and _ his had died). In an 


gown. were married in 1944 


wile second 





Do oris BRIDGES 
Perhaps Styles used better words. 
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nouncing her candidacy last week, Doloris 
Bridges evoked her husband's memory 
“IT believe I can best carry out his ideas 
his unfinished work and our joint convic- 
tions.” Asked how she now felt about 
her charges against John Kennedy. Mrs. 
Bridges replied: ‘Perhaps Styles used bet- 
ter words. He used to say ‘He has a queer 
way of dealing with Communists.’ ” 


Change of Heart 

Last October, Michael Vincent Di Salle 
Ohio’s_ roly-poly Democratic Governor 
announced that he would not be a candi- 
date for next November. Di 
Salle was discouraged by his failure to get 
social welfare bills through the Republi- 
can state legislature an ill omen in 
Richard Nixon's 27 victory 
over John Kennedy in the state in 1960. 

But Di Salle is the only solid candidate 
Ohio Democrats have for Governor, and 
without him, the whole state ticket might 
sag. Well aware of this, President Kenne- 
dy kept in friendly touch with Di Salle. 
Kennedy invited the Governor to sit with 
him at the Army-Navy game. fortnight 
ago went out to Columbus to speak at 
dinner on Di Salle’s 54th 
and to apply some subtle pres- 
Ohio Democrats were 

00,000 signatures on 


re-election 


saw 


3,363-vote 


a testimonial 
birthday 
sure. In addition 
rounding up 
petitions urging Di Salle to run. 

Last week Mike Di Salle announced 
that he will seek re-election after all 
started his campaign with a characteristic 
I will run. If elected 
Di Salle 
ay have some 


some 


If nominated 
There 
but he 1 
His 


state auditor 


quip 
I will 


will be nominated 


serve. is no doubt 





getting elected. likely 
ves A. Rhodes 
mer Columbus 
books on Mary Todd Lincoln and Commo 
and a Republican with a rec- 
labor's tradi- 


trouble 
nent: Ji 
mavor ot 


Oppo- 
for- 
co-author of 





dore Perry 
ord that could draw some of 
tional support away from the Democrats. 


Back to Business 

They really like Abraham Ribicoff back 
Connecticut. They sent him to 
Congress for two terms. elected him Gov 
and re-elected him by a 
246,368 plurality in Last 
year Ribicoff. as President Kennedy's 
Secretary of Health, Education and Wel- 
hardly had time to breathe Wash 
miasmic air before Connecticut 
Democrats were begging him to 
home to run this year against Republican 
Senator Prescott Bush. As of last week 
Ribicoff had agreed to just that. 

By present plans, Ribicoff will not make 
a formal announcement of candidacy; he 
will simply wait for his state 
convention to “draft” him in July. That 


home in 
ernor in 1954 


Ig55. 


record 


fare 
ington s 
come 


party's 


draft is all but a foregone conclusion, 
particularly since Ribicoff’s campaign 
manager will be Democratic National 


Committee Chairman John Bailey, who 
doubles as Connecticut's Democratic state 
chairman. 

For the public record, Ribicoff insists 
that he has had the happiest time of his 
life as a member of the Kennedy Cabinet. 
“I find my job extremely exciting,” he 
says. “The President has given me com- 








Ripicorr & BAILEY 

Perhaps there is a more exciting job. 
plete freedom in running the department. 
In the next year, more than half of the 
President's program will in health 
and welfare—just about the 
entire domestic program except for the 
tariff question.” But in fact Vote Getter 
Ribicoff can hardly wait to return to the 
business of getting votes. 


How Right Ils Wrong? 


Appearing at a Whittier, Calif., banquet 
in honor of his 49th birthday, Republican 
Richard Nixon last week called upon both 
parties to “fight the extremes of the far 
left and the far right.” The extremists are 
a small minority, said Nixon, “but their 
influence is far greater than their number 
because they are so active and so noisy.” 

Nixon's 


leveled 





education 


statement reply to 


Demo- 


came in 
against him by 
Governor Edmund (“Pat Brown 
that he was soft on the ultraconservatives. 
It also underlined the fact that political 
extremism has become the hottest election 
year issue in California, not only for Nix 


charges 


cratic 


on in his gubernatorial campaign against 
Brown but for Republican Senator Thom- 
as Kuchel in his stand for re-election. 

\ political moderate, Kuchel is a prime 
target of the ultraright, partly because he 
was originally appointed to the Senate by 
Earl Warren, who ranks at the very top 
of rightist demonology, and partly 
cause he made a stinging Senate speech 
last year against the John Birch Society. 

Running against Kuchel in the primary 
is Howard Jarvis, a former Los Angeles 
aircraft manufacturer, who appeals to the 
Birchers for support, declares he is against 
foreign aid, federal aid to education (“a 
fraud and a snare’), and the United Na- 
tions (“It hasn't accomplished a thing ex- 
cept to permit a spy ring to operate within 
our country”). Also opposing Kuchel is 
Loyd Wright, a former president of the 
American Bar Association cam- 
paigning as a states’ rights fundamental- 
ist. Although not a Birch Society member 
Wright says, “I wish we had 10,000 more 


be- 


who is 
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—perhaps ro million—of the kind of men 
I know are in this society.” 

The odds in California are that both 
Dick Nixon and Tommy Kuchel will win 
their nominations. But it is also clear that 
a continuing and noisy debate will rage 
until primary day over the question: How 
far right is wrong? 


THE ATOM 
Ready to Go 


Throughout the week a small army of 
engineers, painters, technicians and nu- 
clear physicists worked on the sleek, 
white-hulled ship lying in her slip at 
Camden, N.J. Early next month the N.S. 
(for nuclear ship) Savannah,* the world’s 
first atomic-powered merchant ship, will 
go to Yorktown, Va., for dockside tests, 
then head out into the Atlantic for sea 
trials. Said Dr. Marvin M. Mann, project 
manager of the ship’s nuclear power plant 
“For all practical purposes, the Savannah 
is completed.” 

President Dwight Eisenhower in 1955 
asked Congress for money for a nuclear- 
powered merchant vessel, partly for the 
technological payoff, partly to impress on 
the world U interest in the peaceful 
atom. The 22,000-ton Savannah now 
stands the taxpayers nearly $47 million— 
about 50% more than a_ similar-sized, 
conventional ship. She will be able to 
cruise 300,000 nautical miles on a single 
fueling of her reactor. At first, the Savan- 
nah will be operated by the Maritime Ad- 
ministration as a sort of atomic-age tramp 
steamer, carrying up to 60 passengers and 
10,000 tons of cargo at prevailing rates, 
without a set schedule. Then, in another 
18 months, the Savannah will be chartered 
to the States Marine Lines, which 
will put her in service on a regular 
commercial schedule. 

The Savannah's reactor, a time-tested 
model similar to those used in U.S. nu- 
clear submarines, will drive the ship at a 
speed of 21 knots. One problem for the 
Savannah designers was to shield the 
$10 million reactor so that a collision 
with another ship would not release death- 
dealing radiation. To accomplish this, the 











The Savannah is the namesake of the 320-ton 
vessel that in 181g became the first ship to cross 
the Atlantic with the aid of power, going from 
Savannah to Liverpool in 29 days 4 hr., using a 


go-h.p. steam engine to supplement her sails. 
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NUCLEAR SHIP “SAVANNAH” 
And a bargain at that. 


ship’s nuclear engineers encased the re- 
actor in reinforced bulkheads, extra-heavy 
plating, a 2-ft.-thick ‘collision mat” made 
of layers of steel and redwood, and some 
2,000 tons of lead and concrete. 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Cosmos Commotion 

As much as anything, membership in 
the club means membership in an infran- 
gible fraternity of one’s peers. The club 
offers the inestimable satisfaction of be- 
stowing and receiving esteem. This, we 
venture to suggest, is not snobbery. It is 
the essence of fellowship. 

Cosmos Club brochure 

The essence of fellowship is sometimes 
blended with whiffs of politics and pub- 
licity, and when the fragrance of bigotry 
is added, the resulting aroma. as Washing- 
ton’s Cosmos Club discovered last week, 
can be quite embarrassing. 

The Cosmos Club has been a Wash- 
ington institution for 84 years. now occu- 
pies a formal grey limestone building on 
Massachusetts Avenue’s embassy row with 
52 bedrooms, three big dining rooms, an 
auditorium seating 300, a billiard room 

and, some braggarts say, the capital’s 
worst food. The club's members have in- 
cluded Presidents William Howard Taft, 
Woodrow Wilson and Herbert Hoover, 
along with twelve Nobel and 20 Pulitzer 
prizewinners. 

But last week the club’s “infrangible 
fraternity’ was fractured when its twelve- 
man admissions committee blackballed 
the first Negro ever brought up for mem- 
bership: Carl T. Rowan, 36, the Kenne- 
dy Administration’s Assistant Secretary 
of State for Public Affairs. 

Rowan was sponsored for membership 
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Rowan 
And a fragrance of bigotry. 


by his State Department predecessor, Ed- 
win Kretzmann, and Voice of America 
Commentator Raymond Swing. A Min- 
neapolis Tribune reporter from 1948 to 
1961, Rowan has written four books, in- 
cluding an analysis of the South’s racial 
conflicts and a biography of Jackie Rob- 
inson. When he was rejected by the Cos- 
mos, Rowan made no claim that race was 
the reason. Said he: “If it is the intellec- 
tual judgment of the membership com- 
mittee that I do not merit membership 
I can do no more than note this judgment 
and wish the club well.” 

Hearing of Rowan’s turndown, U.S. 
Ambassador to India John Kenneth Gal- 
braith, undergoing treatment for sinus at 
the U.S. Naval Hospital at Bethesda, 
Md., promptly phoned the White House 
then sent a letter of resignation to the 
club; Galbraith thereby voided the appli- 
cation of President John Kennedy, whom 
he had sponsored. Also quitting were 
Swing, Civil War Historian Bruce Cat- 
ton, Assistant Secretary of State Harlan 
Cleveland, Author James P. Warburg and 
ABC News Analyst Howard K. Smith. 

The Cosmos is not the first U.S. club to 
get into this kind of trouble. Two and 
a half years ago, the West Side Tennis 
Club at Forest Hills. N.Y., made unhappy 
headlines by turning down the application 
of the 15-year-old son of Nobel Peace 
Prizewinner Ralph Bunche. Washington's 
Metropolitan Club (which serves some- 
what better food than the Cosmos) last 
year reprimanded Massachusetts’ George 
Cabot Lodge, son of former U.S. Ambas- 
sador to the U.N. Henry Cabot Lodge, 
for bringing a Negro to lunch; George 
Lodge resigned from the Metropolitan 
was swiftly followed by Attorney General 
Robert Kennedy. 
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ANTI-TERRORIST DEMONSTRATORS IN PARIS 


Ten ki 


ALGERIA 
Le Putsch a Froid? 


In Algiers last week, an average of ten 
people a day were shot 
coned to death. Between murders, the 
city roc ked to the explosion ol 


stabbed or bludg 


plastic 
bombs and to the dishpan clamor of Eu 
ropeans who poured into the streets shout 
ing “Algérie Francaise!” and “De Gaulle 


f (De Gaulle to the gallows). 


au potean! 
Once the bitter war in Algeria was fought 
between the French and the Moslems 
Now it is fought mostly between French 
and French—those who back Charles de 
Gaulle in his desperate efforts to negotiate 
an agreement that will hand over Algeria 


to the Moslems 


ical followers of France's 


ind those who are fanat- 


ex-General 





Raoul Salan and his so-cal 





dicated at all cost 

Algeria in the 

big (1.000.000) European population. 
Distrusted Guards. The few French po 


licemen and officials rer 


Army Organization, d 


to keeping hands of it 


aining loval to De 
Gaulle are no longer the hunters but the 


hunted. Changing cars frequently, they 


move from one hiding place to the other 





and art led by armed guards that 








surrount 
they cannot always tre rhe real govern 
ment of Algiers seems to be in the hands 
of Salan and the $.A.0., which can ap 


parently commit any crime with i npunity 
The few who are captured and brought 
to trial expect—and get—clemency from 
their intimidated judges 

The S.A.O. last week reached out be 
yond the borders of Algeria, At Alengon 
in Normandy, an S.A.O. gunman mur 
dered a Communist Party organizer who 
had formerly lived in Algiers; in Paris a 
carload of $.A.Q, terrorists shot up Com- 
munist headquarters and wounded a night 
watchman. An $.A.0. theft of 297 Ibs. of 
plastic explosive from a U.S. Army base 
all arms 
rench army's Camp 





was followed by the seizure of 

and munitions at the 

Satory, near Paris. 
Then the S.A.0. 





turned to 
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summer they had sent a death warning 
to Italy's top industrialist, Enrico Mattei 
because they suspected that he had made 
i deal with the rebel Moslem F.L.N. to 
exploit Saharan oil once France pulls out 
of Algeria. Last week, at Rome's Urbe 
iirport, mechanics warmed up Mattei’s 


sleek, twin-jet executive plane to carry 
him on a flight to Morocco to dedicate 
i new oil refinery at Mohammedia, where 
the top leadership of the F.L.N. was 


meeting. Hearing a peculiar noise in one 
of the French-built jet er 
chanics found that a heavy 
driver had been taped to the inside. The 
screwdriver was meant to loos 


gines, the me 





twisted screw 


in flight 
and be sucked into the jet’s moving parts 
Mattei can 





causing a midair explosion 
celed his trip. 

At first. the Moslem F.L.N. rebels had 
tirily dismissed the $.A.O. as no concern 
of theirs—it was, they said. simply an 


fair between Frenchmen. But with the 


this attitude changed 
last week. Premier Benyoussef Benkhedda 
Vice Premier Belkacem Krim. and _ the 
rest of the F.L.N. cabinet met in Morocco 
then issued an official communiqué bluntly 
declaring war on the §.A.0. and warning 
that S.A.O. activities could 
the interests of 
in Algeria. 

Was the S.A.O. getting ready for a 
grand uprising to prevent Algeria’s turn 
over to the Moslems? Many thought so. 
On the other hand, a new term was heard 
in French political conversation 
a froid. In a “cold putsch” the S.A.O. 
would simply continue its detailed terror- 
ism indefinitely, until (or so S.A.O. sup 
porters hoped) the French government's 
authority was totally destroyed and the 
fanatical rightists could take over. 

At week's end the S.A.O. increased the 
pressure by a broadcast over a secret 
radio transmitter urging all Algerians to 
stockpile two months’ food supplies and 
to immediately withdraw their bank sav 
ings. The broadcaster signed off with ar 
ominous-sounding 


nurders 


mounting 


‘jeopardize 
the European minority 


le putsch 


message The 
orange trees will soon blossom anew. 


CONGO 
Fading Boss 


In the Congo something always seems 
to turn the soberest occasion into a joke. 
Last week it happened again in the arrival 


code 


of a planeload of emergency supplies do 
nated by the U.S. for flood-battered Stan 
leyville. It was quite a moment for the 
lazy little river capital of Eastern Prov 
ince, stronghold of Red-backed Antoine 
Gizenga, whose own rebellion against the 
central government had for a time seemed 
is Moise Tshombe’s in Katanga. 
rhe town had been without 


is serious 





water and 


now, everything had been 


ged to unload the 


light for weeks; 





arra plane and greet 
the officials who came along with it fron 
Leopoldville. But as the big U.N. Globx 


master rolled to a stop with its cargo o 
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electric generators, everything dissolved 
into typically Congolese chaos. 

First, the two trucks waiting to transfer 
the equipment broke down and had to be 
pushed off the airstrip; then Simon Lo- 
sala, Gizenga’s provincial president, real- 
izing that a dusty sport shirt was in- 
appropriate for the occasion, rushed off 
to find a jacket and tie. When he returned, 
his tipsy words of welcome were: “I have 
been diddling around all day to ensure 
that these generators serve the popula- 
tion. In about three days or three weeks, 
I forget which, we shall have light again. 
It has meant a lot of work but. by God, 
I have to run the province!” 

In the Villa. These were brave words. 
but as far as anyone could see last week, 
Eastern Province was in fact hardly run- 
ning at all. Boat traffic along the Congo 
River was virtually at a standstill; in the 
towns, shops were closed and deserted; 
the battered government cars on the 
streets of Stanleyville, with their smashed 
fenders and broken windows. looked like 
stock-car racing relics. The once menacing 
empire of Antoine Gizenga, heir to Patrice 
Lumumba’s mantle, was crumbling fast. 

The boss himself had not been seen 
publicly for a month, preferring seclusion 
in his large riverside villa. From there, 
the stream of brusque orders still went 
out—to his troops, to his police, to his 
aides in the African Solidarity Party. But 
now many of Gizenga’s decrees were being 
ignored. His army chief, General Victor 
Lundula, had declared his loyalty to the 
central government regime of Premier 
Cyrille Adoula in Leopoldville; when Gi- 
zenga angrily sent a platoon of Stanley- 
ville police out to arrest Lundula, the 
cops began bickering among themselves, 
broke up and returned to their barracks 
without making the pinch. 

A Second Thought. Obviously, this was 
the time for Adoula’s central government 
to begin its crackdown, forcing Gizenga 
to drop his secession threats and rejoin 
the Congo. Out went an angry parliamen- 
tary demand for Gizenga to return to 
Leopoldville and take the Deputy Pre- 
mier’s seat he had abandoned last Octo- 
ber. Some of Gizenga’s own party fol- 
lowers in the Leopoldville Chamber of 
Deputies supported the resolution against 
him. Said one: “We have had enough of 
the anarchy and terror that reign in our 
province. If he does not return within 48 
hours, we must take the governmental 
mandate away from him.” 

At first, Gizenga replied with a sneering 
refusal. On second thought he reversed 
himself and vaguely promised to come; 
but by then, the government was so angry 
that it sent orders to Lundula to “take 
all necessary steps to restore order’ in 
Stanleyville. It might be a bloody task, 
for Gizenga still had a nucleus of deter- 
mined soldiers behind him; sure enough, 
at the very first clash, a battle royal re- 
sulted, Gizenga’s force lost eight men, but 
it also killed six of Lundula’s troops 
before the shooting ended. The way things 
looked, many weeks of bitter struggle 
lay ahead before the central government 
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could put down Gizenga’s rebels com- 
pletely and add Eastern Province as a 
solid member of the Congo as a whole. 

Unexpected Visitors. Adoula still had 
stubborn Moise Tshombe of Katanga to 
deal with. Day after day, Tshombe 
weaved, dodged and ducked to escape 
implementation of the agreement he had 
signed with Adoula vowing an end to 
Katanga’s secession. Katanga’s provincial 
assembly ratified seven of the agreement's 
eight points, but still haggled over the 
crucial one, which would oust the white 
mercenaries in the army. At his Elisabeth- 
ville headquarters, Tshombe was simply 
stalling for time while his Katanga army 








ever, that our plans and preparations for 
further operations to achieve total elimi- 
nation of mercenaries are going forward 
without delay.” 


INDONESIA 


Into Space 

On a barnstorming tour of the boon- 
docks aimed at whipping up enthusiasm 
for his threatened invasion of Nether- 
lands New Guinea, Indonesia’s President 
Sukarno took along a star-studded cast: 
ten admiring foreign ambassadors, includ- 
ing the U.S.’s Howard Palfrey Jones, 
Soviet Cosmonaut Gherman Titov, a 





CAMERA PRE pix 


ANTOINE G1zENGA & BopyGuarps (1961 )* 
And now his orders are disobeyed. 


units were getting stronger by the day. 
He had worked hard to build a second 
bastion, the “rearguard capital” of Ki- 
pushi, a mining town 25 miles away on 
the Northern Rhodesian frontier, where 
machine-gun nests and slit trenches were 
manned day and night by Katanga’s nerv- 
ous, trigger-happy troops. 

In addition, Tshombe was restocking 
the army’s leadership by recruiting dozens 
of fresh mercenaries in Europe. One 
planeload of 32 white fighters already was 
flying south from Europe. When they got 
to Northern Rhodesia, Federal Premier 
Sir Roy Welensky nervously decided the 
visas of 26 Frenchmen and a Spaniard 
were not in order, turned them back. His 
border guards also confiscated 1,700 lbs. 
of “clothing,” which turned out to be 
military camouflage garb. But five tough- 
looking Belgian “mechanics who had 
valid visas (and boasted openly to re- 
porters that they were professional fight- 
ers) got on a train and went straight up 
to Moise. 

The news did not sit well at U.N. head- 
quarters in Manhattan. Warned Secretary 
General U Thant: “It is our hope that he 
will keep his promise. I must add, how- 


brigade of local beauties. As an unex- 
pected thrill for the crowds along the 
way, there was even an unsuccessful 
assassination attempt. 

In his fourth brush with violent death 
Sukarno was 100 rds away when a 
grenade exploded near his stalled car in 
the south Celebes city of Makassar. As 
always, the escape raised Sukarno’s pres- 
tige to a new peak among his superstitious 
countrymen and served his immediate 
strategy. At a Djakarta reception next 
night, he cried dramatically: “They tried 
to kill me.” Aides left no doubt that by 
“they” Sukarno meant the Dutch, al- 
though no one knows who actually 
planted the grenade. Communist China’s 
Chou En-lai sent Sukarno a_ message 
condemning “imperialist: ruffians.” Khru- 
shchev sent a “sincerely rejoicing” cable 
on the President's survival. 

Anti-Dutch Aloha. For all Sukarno’s 
impassioned denunciations of Dutch “im- 
perialism,” in The Netherlands last week 






From the Young Nationalist Women’s Asso 
ciation, one of the youth groups which have 
been the nucleus of Gizenga’s strength in East 
ern Province 
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indignation was mainly directed at the 
U.S. and Ambassador Jones. A competent 
diplomat who has spent five years in 
Indonesia and has become deeply at- 
tached to the country, genial, guitar- 
twanging Howard Jones, 63, is an effusive 
admirer of Sukarno’s oratory. Says he: 
“He's the greatest public speaker I’ve 
heard since William Jennings Bryan.” 
After one of Sukarno’s inflammatory 
anti-Dutch orations during his East Indo- 
nesia swing, Jones was introduced to the 
crowd and cried into the microphone: 
“Merdeka | Freedom |!" Just before Jones, 
the Soviet Ambassador had stepped up to 
the mike and intoned: “Merdeka Jrian 
Barat | Freedom for West New Guinea |.” 

Jones's choice of words stirred a furor 





Invasion "Any Day." Meanwhile, Su- 
karno sounded less inclined than ever to 
negotiate with the Dutch. Said he: “We 
are fed up.” Pressing ahead with invasion 
plans, he bundled top government officials 
off to an army camp to toughen them 
up, installed military and civil commands 
for the territory he hopes to occupy, 
appointed as “liberation” leader able Brig- 
adier General Suharto. Though the Dutch 
still believed that Sukarno was bluffing, 
one of his top staff officers said at week's 
end: “Military action can take place 
any day.” 

Most Indonesians sounded as if victory 
were a foregone conclusion, despite West 
New Guinea's rugged terrain and 5,000 
Dutch forces. After New Guinea, hinted 
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How Can I Have ImpertAuistic DesiIGns? 


—I'm Nor Wuirte.” 


in The Netherlands, where a high govern- 
ment official was quoted as describing 
him as “Sukarno’s court jester.” There 
were questions in Parliament, and Foreign 
Minister Joseph Luns expressed his gov- 
ernment’s “displeasure” with the U.S. 
Howard Jones insisted that Merdeka “is 
used almost the same way in Indonesi¢ 
as ‘hello’ elsewhere, or ‘aloha’ in Hawaii,” 
and added: “I can’t imagine anyone in 
America objecting to my standing up and 
saying ‘Liberty.’"* But the Dutch press 
pointed out that the word was the rally- 
ing cry of Indonesia's rebels when the 
country gained its independence from The 
Netherlands in 1949, and still has 
strong anti-Dutch overtones. Stormed the 
Nieuwe Rotterdamse: “Would Mr. Jones, 
if he were serving as a diplomat in the Ber- 
lin of the Third Reich, also have used the 
form of greeting that was normal in those 
days for Germans? 








* No, While visiting Berlin in 1934 a5 an official 
of the National Municipal League, Howard Jones 
pointedly refrained from saluting the Nazi swas- 
tika. Threatened by a fist-shaking Storm Troop- 
er, he protested angrily to Adolf Hitler's 
German government, promptly received a full 
apology, 
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one official last week, Sukarno’s next tar- 
get may be out of this world. “When the 
full extent of our territory has been 
achieved.” declared Sukarno’s First Min- 
ister Djuanda, Indonesia plans to “estab- 
lish national aerospace power to impress 
the entire world.” 


JAPAN 
Ballads of Tokyo Jail 


Poetry in Japan is considered too pleas 
ant an art to be left exclusively to poets. 
Japanese of all backgrounds like to com- 
pose spare, highly stylized verses* whose 
aim is to evoke a moment or a mood, 
rather than convey a moral or tell a story, 
as in Western poetry. One of the top 
features of Tokyo's Mainichi Shimbun 
(circ. 3,568.c00) is its Sunday selection of 
the ten best Aaiku and waka culled from 
some 500 it receives weekly. Last week 
an amateur poet named Akito Shima 
achieved the rare distinction of having 
had his work printed in the paper’s poetry 





* The haiku consists of 17 syllables, usually 
arranged in three lines; the weka, of 31 syl- 
lables, usually in five lines. 


section for 17 successive weeks. Even by 
the melancholy standards of most Japa- 
nese poetry, they are unusually poignant, 
and with reason: Shima, 27, is a con- 
demned murderer awaiting execution in a 
Tokyo prison. 

Shima’s background became known only 
when the paper. impressed by his “great 
promise.” decided to learn more about its 
hit writer. While his verses in translation 
lose the rhythm and most of the overtones 
and associations that the original words 
have for the Japanese, they nonetheless 
give vivid insights into an unhappy past 
and remorseful present. After a lonely 
childhood, Shima fell in with young hood- 
lums, served two years in reformatories 
and jails before stabbing a farmwife to 
death during a 1959 burglary. He writes: 

This hated felon 

During the interminable night 

Recalls 

And counts on his fingers 

The times he has been praised. 

In one of his latest poems. Shima ex- 
presses relief at still being alive as well as 
resignation at the prospect of death: 

Being privileged to greet the New Year 

The faces of this felon 

And his fellow felons light up. 

Shima’s waka, reminiscent at times of 
Oscar Wilde’s Ballad of Reading Gaol, 
were inspired by a book of poetry sent 
him in jail by the wife of his former 
schoolmaster. Poetry writing has long been 
considered an effective form of rehabili- 
tation in Japanese prisons. There are 
utakai, or poetry clubs, in all of Japan's 
73 penitentiaries, with an average mem- 
bership of 110 each; the number of poet- 
asters behind bars is estimated at more 
than 16.000.* Prison magazines are filled 
with their efforts, and several prison ward- 
ens are famed versifiers. Explains the 
director of Japan’s prison rehabilitation 
program: “Literature has a tendency to 
refine the coarse, materialistic mind of a 
convicted man.” It is possible, also, that 
a condemned criminal has a unique com- 
pulsion to communicate with his fellows. 
Wrote Shima recently: 

Numbered are my days. 

As a felon 

Awaiting execution 

1 know now 

The meaning of loneliness. 


SOUTH KOREA 
Death for Doubters 


When a South Korean military junta 
toppled the civilian government of Pre- 
mier John M. Chang last May, a squad of 
revolutionaries raced to the palatial home 
of Army Chief of Staff General Chang Do 
Yung and bluntly told him: “Join the 
coup or we will kill you.” After thinking it 
over for several hours, General Chang re- 
luctantly agreed, became Premier and 


Despite such enthusiasm, say prison officials, 
inmates would be too “ashamed” to enter their 
work for Emperor Hirohito’s annual poetry- 
reading party. Held last week, it was televised 
for the first time, attracted 31,621 entries, 
including 74 in Braille, 53 poems from non- 
Japanese. 
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front man for the tough reform regime of 
General Park Chung Hee. Scarcely six 
weeks later. accused of obstructing the 
revolution, General Chang was put under 
house arrest.* Last week. dressed in the 
shabby white robe of a common laborer 
he was sentenced to the gallows by a five- 
man military court in Seoul. 

yes closed, slumped in the dock, 
Chang, 39, listened for almost two hours 
while the judges took turns reading the 
opinion. The defendant. they said. was “a 
master of flattery. inveigled personal ad- 
vance and promotion by opportunistic 
guiles, an attitude not worthy of an officer 
in uniform.” Among the specific charges: 
on the eve of the coup. Chang had ordered 
two companies of military police outside 
Seoul to fire on advancing columns of rev- 
olutionary troops. He tipped off Premier 
John Chang to the plot, enabling him to 
hide out for two days. When informed of 
the coup by General Park on the tele- 
phone. General Chang told him he was 
drunk, snapped: “Go back home to bed.” 
To U.S. officials. Chang described the re- 
volt as merely “a riot.” Only when the 
coup clearly proved to be successful did 
Chang join the winning side as “a sly, 
base opportunist.” But later, the judges 
held, instead of backing General Park, 
Chang undermined him and tried to or- 
ganize a countercoup. 

In court, Chang angrily denied most of 
the accusations, but frankly explained his 
early petulance: at first he had considered 
the revolt just “one of those troublesome 
upheavals of young colonels demanding 
the resignation of corrupt generals and 
promotion for themselves.” He expressed 
“regret that my doubts caused imped- 
iments to the revolution.” For having har- 








Ex-Premier John Chang was kept under house 
arrest for six months after the coup and released 
last November, just before General Park's visit 
to Washington 





GENERAL CHANG 
A pause at the wrong time. 
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bored the same doubts. Chang's former 
secretary, Colonel Lee Hoi Yung, was also 
sentenced to death. On similar charges, 
13 other defendants. including two origi- 
nal members of Park's junta, drew prison 
terms ranging from five years to life. Nine 
others were acquitted. 

Whether Chang hangs is up to South 
Korea’s tough ruler, General Park, who re- 
views all final verdicts of capital pun- 
ishment. So far, 16 men have been sen- 
tenced to death on charges of opposing 
last year’s revolution: seven of them have 
gone to the scaffold in Seoul's bleak So- 
daemun prison. 


LAOS 


How to Move a Horse 

Anywhere else in the world, the U.S. 
would rush to back a stubborn anti- 
Communist leader. In Laos the situation 
is different. For months the U.S. has been 
trying to nudge the country’s leading 
anti-Communist, General Phoumi Nosa- 
van, and his protégé, Prince Boun Oum, 
into a coalition government with “Neu- 
tralist’’ Prince Souvanna Phouma and 
pro-Communist Prince Souphanouvong. 
Reason: the U.S. is convinced that De- 
fense Minister Phoumi (whom it once 
backed) and his Royal Laotian Army 
could never win a war against the Com- 
munist guerrillas, now considers its best 
hope is to make Laos into a neutral buffer 
state. But Phoumi and Boun Oum have 
danced away from every effort by U.S. 
Ambassador Winthrop Brown to align 
them in a neutral government. Praising 
Phoumi’s stubborn resistance to U.S. poli- 
cy, a supporter said: “When you hit a 
horse on the nose, he doesn’t move back- 
ward. He just rears up on his hind legs 
and comes down in the same place.” 

Last week the U.S. got weary of 
Phoumi’s rearing and backing, and hit 
him where it hurt: in the pocketbook. 
Leary of outright sanctions, the U.S. put 
the pressure on by failing to deposit 
the regular monthly aid payment of $4.- 
000,000 with the Chase Manhattan Bank 
in New York. With a straight face, U.S. 
officials announced that ‘administrative 
snags” caused the delay. The U.S. aim: 
to make Phoumi and Boun Oum go to 
Geneva for more talks with the perma- 
nent international conference on Laos. But 
Phoumi was not about to buy a plane 
ticket for Geneva without a fight. In a 
belt-tightening measure to safeguard his 
dollar reserves, he ordered the National 
Bank of Laos to stop exchanging dollars for 
Laotian kip. The black market price for 
the dollar promptly jumped from 8o to 
150 kip. and food prices spiraled. He 
floated rumors of dollar loans from other 
sources, announced new Communist in- 
vasions from Red China and North Viet 
Nam to make the U.S. rally to him (as 
of last week, U.S. military men discounted 
the invasion stories). 

Said a government minister bravely 
“The royal government will never agree 
that its alignment is the price of aid, even 
less that the kingdom is a poker chip in 
an international game. The pressure now 








Prince Boux OuM 
A position in the wrong place. 


exercised on the royal government is in- 
tolerable.” 

At week’s end Boun Oum and Phoumi 
finally yielded to the pressure, announced 
that they would go to Geneva. At the 
same time, the U.S. discreetly deposited 
the $4,000,000 in the Laotian account. 
But there was no reason to hope that the 
Geneva meeting would be successful. 
Phoumi still is holding out for the vital 
defense and interior ministries that Sou- 
vanna demands as his share of the pre- 
pared coalition government. And Boun 
Oum will not be in Geneva long. He 
must return to Laos by the end of this 
month to attend the cremation of his 
mother. 


NORTH VIET NAM 
How the Cooky Crumbles 


The Communist government of North 
Viet Nam is nervously looking toward the 
south. There. the Communist guerrillas 
are doing as well as ever. having extended 
their hold on the Mekong delta and the 
high plateau of South Viet Nam. But last 
week U.S.-supplied aircraft were dropping 
fiery chemicals to burn off jungle foliage 
from guerrilla hiding places along the Laos 
border, U.S, military advisers were train- 
ing South Vietnamese battalions, and 
plans were under way to increase the 
South Viet Nam army from 170,000 men 
tO 200,000. 

The Red rulers of North Viet Nam had 
economic worries as well as military ones. 
True to form, Radio Hanoi trumpeted 
that things were getting better and better, 
told endlessly about workers “overfulfill- 
ing” their production quotas. The new 
slogan for 1962 had the old dialectical 
ring: “Fulfill all targets from the very 
outset—the first day, the first month, the 
first quarter!” 

But beneath the slogans and the cheers 
ran a thin line of complaint that some 
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workers and peasants were not toeing their 
Marx. In Hanoi last week a party official 
admitted that the big China-Viet Nam 
Friendship agricultural cooperative had 
worked only 160 full days last year ind 
that this lackadaisical record was typical 
of the other cooperatives. which include 
got, of North Viet Nam's peasant tami 
lies. Even North Viet Nam's boss. “Uncle 
Ho Chi Minh. joined in the complaints. 

\ party newspaper denounced the ac- 
tivities of Mrs. Toan and Mrs. Hoa. a 
pair of resourceful peddlers who operate 
a portable Woolworth’s on one of Hanoi’s 








main streets. One morning. a Red reporter 
had visited all the state 
out finding a single fountain pen. He then 
watched while Mrs. Toan and Mrs. Hoa 
sold dozens of fountain pens in less than 
an hour, in addition to razor blades 
balls, nylon stockings 


and aspirin tablets 


trade stores with- 


moth 
shoelaces, buttons 
ll in short supply at 
the state stores. 
Hostility to the st: 
extends deep into the countryside. 


e's trade monopols 
Theo 
retically, all farm produce should be mar 
keted through the state. but huge amounts 
of rice, pork and corn are being diverted 
official channels. A’ state 
noticed a strange fragrance in the air as 
he entered the village of Me Tri. 
ing his 
every villager was engaged in 

a lightly nade of unripe 
glutinous rice. Me Tri had developed so 


from inspector 
Follow- 
nose. he discovered that almost 
baking com 
toasted cooky 





flourishing an illegal cooky business that 
the villagers were even buving rice iin 





other 
found that villagers were also 


from Red sleuths 
slaughtering 


cooperatives 








pigs tor private IKINgE moonshine 
from corn, and illegal noodles from rice. 
To deal with the situation, the party 
summoned an “important conference i 
Hanoi to help strengthen the “state plan 


and stamp out free enterprise, denounced 


as “a legacy from colonial times, 


COMMON MARKET 


Down on the Farm 





How Ss ill is a st I 0 ito How 
does a chicken lay an egg? How much 
Italian Chianti would Frenchmen drink 

For the past four weeks in Brus 





such questions have engaged and enraged 








delegates from the six Common Market 
nations—France, Italy, West Germany 
Belgium, Luxembourg and The Nether 
lands. After four vears of remarkable 


headway, the Common Market had mo- 
mentarily stalled. The obstacle was agri 
culture in all its earthy details and behind 
it the sturdy, stubborn European peas 


Push for Change. lhe 1937 Tre 








Rome. which established the Common 
Market. provided for gradual tariff re 
ductions, and industry quickly adjusted 


to the newly freed competition. Some it 
efficient narginal 
had to shut down. but the Common Mar 
ket created so much 


mines and hbusinesses 
new prosperity that 
such dislocations were rare. 
called for similar 
markets, but 
in this field the six nations proved far 
less flexible. After 


The Rome 
stabilization of 


treaty 


igricultural 


centuries otf striving 
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FRANCE’S EpGarp Pisani 
High price r low? 
for national self-sufficiency in food pro- 
duction, each country had its own weird 
system of import restrictions, government 
subsidies, artificially maintained price lev- 
els to protect its farmers 
far harder to chang 
tariff walls. 


and these were 
than industrial 





The push for change came trom France. 
With the support of Italy and The Neth 
erlands. the French began to pressure for 
in agricultural accord before the end of 
the Common Market's first four-year 
stage. during which each member had an 
ibsolute veto. Deadline for the end of the 
lhe French 
warned that unless the substance of a new 
worked out by that 


first phase was Dec. 31. 1961. 


farm 
date, they would veto passage of the Com 


program Was 
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Market into its 
which majority rule would pre 
vail on all but specific major decisions. 
delegates of the Six gathered 
Palais des mid- 
December to haggle over the complicated 


mon second four-year 


stage, in 


Forewarned 


in Brussels Congrés in 





terms of the agreement. 

the French del- 
Agricultural Minister 
West German 
headed by West German Agricul- 
tural Minister Werner Schwarz. Chairman 
of the West 


who 


Major antagonists were 
headed by 
Pisani. and the 


egation 
Edgard 
group 


conference last week was 
Alfred Miiller-Armack 


was kept so busy trying to keep peace 


Germany s 


warring delegations that 
he had to retire at 
his heart 

Heated Sessions. Before 
proposal that called for 
ibolition of agricultural subsidies in each 
ind the establishment of 


among the two 
one stage because of 
condition, 

the delegates 
was a gradual 
member nation 
an agricultural support fund for the whole 
Market area. The 
finance the new system? The 


Common 


How to 


question 





French wanted payments from each na 
tion assessed according to the size of its 
food imports: this would put the main 


burden on West Germany. which is 

heavy food importer, The West Germans 
on the other hand. wanted 
the basis of each country’s pres- 
ent contribution to the running of the 


this would let Bonn off 


assessments 


made on 


Common Market 
more easily. 

The other 
ating price levels for all Common Market 


najor problem was negoti- 


France favored low 
high 


countries. Essentially 
prices. West Ge 
son West 


efficient, even more heavily protected than 


many prices. Rea 





German agriculture is in 
with prices for some items 
higher than world market 


1 bushel of bread 


its neighbors 
substantially 
prices (example: 3 
the world price of $2). By con 
agricultural 
surplus. in effect want a Common Market 


grain 
trast, the French have a vast 


system that will enable them to sell their 


surplus in rmany. Since this is bound 





and since 





to reduce German farm incor 


German farmers are heavy backers of 
Konrad Adenauer’s regime, the West Ger 
man delegates at Brussels stalled every 


step ol the way. 
Three officials 
stub 


Che sessions were heated. 
collapsed with heart attacks, and 
ble-bearded 


fought 





gates 


with 


trigger-tempered de 
stoked 


brought to the conference 


long into the night 
double whiskies 
table. Each point was conceded only after 
bitter argument. “This isn't 
Netherlands minister. 

With chances for 
glimmering. the six nations 
into the new 


integration! 
This is 


agree- 


shouted a 
disintegration! 
ment wreed 
to continue the meetings 


year. evaded the Dec. 31 deadline by stop 


ping the clock and the calendar 
December date 
utes of each meeting. 


No Pitchfork Revolt. As the talks wore 


worked out 


continu- 


ing to give a to the min 


on, some compromises Were 


between the German high-price demands 
and the French low-price demands. The 
West German delegates reluctantly 
to a gradual establishment of a ce 


agreed 





mmon 


grain price, to be negotiated over the next 
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sudden illness kept me from working 


“Tstarted on that plan. Now [im getting 
my business going, and it’s great to 
thanks 


know my family’s protected. 
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eight vears. Prodded by Italy delegates 
agreed to set up a free trade program for 
poultry, pork, fruits. eggs. vegetables 
dairy products and feed grains over the 
next eight years. Two major problems 
remained im escape clause to allow an 
individual government to cut off farm 
imports from other members if its own 
farmers were seriously threatened, and a 
compromise between the German and 
French plans for financing the new Com 
mon Market support system. 

In the long run, there is ne doubt that 
West Germany will have to expose its 
agriculture to stiff foreign competition. 
Essentially. the Germans are fighting only 
for time to carry out this transition as 
slowly as possible. West Germany's peas- 
ants are grumbling about the sacrifices 
they will have to make, but they are not 
likely to take up their pitchforks in revolt. 
They need only look across the border at 
the collective farms of East Germany to 
realize how much better off they are 
even with foreign competition. ; 


POLAND 
In a Crooked Circle 


One of Poland's most influential Com- 
munist authors has been sentenced to a 
year in prison. The charge: writing 
poison-pen letters to the regime’s highest 
officials. 

The scandal broke last fall when Pre- 
mier Josef Cyrankiewicz, Politburo Mem 
ber Edward Ochab and other top func- 
tionaries suddenly got a rash of Rabelai- 
sian letters that mingled demands for 
greater intellectual freedom with obscene 
personal denunciations. Most of the let- 
ters, many of which were mimeographed 
were mailed from the same Warsaw letter 
box, and police soon identified the sender 
Novelist Jerzy Kornacki, 53, a protégé of 
the late Polish President, Boleslaw Bierut 
ind author of several proletarian novels 
(the best known: Hauling the Brick 
Carts). He is also an active member 
of Warsaw's Crooked Circle Club, a group 
of several hundred artists, teachers and 
historians whose debates on current affairs 
constitute the only organized forum of 
free opinion permitted by the regime. 
Searching Kornacki’s apartment. police 
found a meticulous diary of scores of con 
versations with prominent Communists 
reporting tales of personal and_ political 
duplicity that were news even to the cops. 

Following his arrest, Kornacki was hus- 
tled off for psychiatric examination, Di 





CAESAR 
The pate was familiar. 


CYRANKIEWICZ 


32 


ignosis: emotionally disturbed but fit to 
Though the sentence was rela- 





stand trial. 
tively mild, there are signs that the re- 
gime is clamping down on other intellec- 
tuals who have been demanding greater 
freedom of debate and inquiry. Recently 
the government stopped the press run 
after 7,000 copies had been printed, of a 
scathing novel. The Divine Caesar, by 
Jacek Bochenski, which bitterly attacked 
the Communist order under the guise of 
exposing ancient Roman tyranny. Muses 
the novelist’s dictator Let’s face it. 
Gaul has not been subjugated. The people 
want political reform. All the people want 
freedom and hate slavery.” In case any- 
body missed the point, Author Bochenski 
described Caesar as a “bald playboy’—a 
clear allusion to the pate and personality 
of Premier Cyrankiewicz. 


RUSSIA 
The Molotov Mystery 


Proclaimed scarcely three months ago, 
the coroner's verdict on Vyacheslav Mo- 
lotov seemed final. “A political corpse!” 
shouted the chief of the Soviet secret po- 
lice to the cheering delegates of the 22nd 
Party Congress. The public autopsy ac- 
cused Old Stonebottom, for ten years 
Stalin’s Foreign Minister. of complicity 
in Stalin’s bloody purges and of plotting 
with Chinese and Albanian Communists 
against Khrushchev’s current line of 
‘peaceful coexistence” with capitalism. 
Denounced as a “bandit” and an “enemy 
of the party.” Molotov, 71, was sum- 
moned back to Moscow from Vienna 
where for the past 14 months he had been 
the Soviet delegate to the International 
Atomic Energy Agency.* But instead of 
lying down and playing dead, Molotoy 
last week stirred up the most intriguing 





Kremlin mystery in years. 

Summoned to the Soviet Foreign Office 
Western correspondents were amazed to 
learn from an official spokesman that 
after eight weeks in Moscow, Molotoy 
was returning to his job in Vienna and 
was already en route by train. In reply to 
questions, the spokesman said blandly 
that Molotov had not been expelled from 
the party, had come home for vacation 
and had “never retired” from the atomic 
energy post. But next day, when the 
Moscow-Vienna express. an hour late 
pulled into the Siidbahnhof, Molotov was 
not aboard. Back at the Soviet Foreign 
Office in Moscow, the spokesman hastily 
explained that “personal reasons” had de- 
layed Molotov’s departure, but insisted 
that his assignment remained the same. 
By week's end Molotov still had not 
shown up in Vienna. 

Assuming that Molotov was really re- 
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1957 to 1960. In to959 the Kremlin tried to 
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Greece or Argentina, but all three vernments 








refused to accept him because Molotov obviously 
did not enjoy the confidence of his own regime 
While serving his Outer M 
suffered further ignominy: his 
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taining his post, Western experts had 
several possible explanations 

> He has something on Khrushchev, pos- 
sibly (as one Vienna newspaper reported) 
a stack of documents, safely deposited in 
the West, detailing Khrushchev’s own 
complicity in Stalin's actions. 

> There is a strong Stalinist faction in 
the Kremlin that is protecting Molotov. 
> Khrushchev is merely being shrewd 
enough to show magnanimity toward an 
aging foe, while at the same time avoiding 
a potentially embarrassing debate over 
his own political past. 

As for the unusual delay in Molotov’s 
departure, Moscow insisted merely that 
the Foreign Office had got the date mixed 
up. But Western skeptics interpreted the 
snarl as the second round of a serious 
disagreement in the Kremlin over Molo 
tov’s future. That he has any future at 
all is still doubtful. 


Restive Husbands 


Mikhail Zaitsev made a_ beautiful 
corpse. Propped in the coffin he had 
carved and painted himself, he wore his 
Sunday suit and an expression of noble 
serenity. Then, when the village photog- 
rapher had finished taking his picture 
Zaitsev leaped out and helped his neigh- 
bors down the generous supplies of vodka 
and cold cuts he had laid in for the wake. 
Next day, the neighbors mailed the funer- 
al picture to his estranged wife in another 
village, explaining that Comrade Zaitsev 
had been electrocuted by a high-tension 
wire. 

Like Zaitsev, whose sole aim was to 
dodge his alimony payments, many op- 
pressed Russian husbands try to start life 
afresh with forged documents and new 
names. The Soviet press recently reported 


Arriving in Moscow from Vienna last November 
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Complete your European trip by 
March 31 and Pan Am’s 17-day Jet 
Economy fares can save you $136 on 
your round-trip ticket. That's enough 
to pay for 5 days abroad—lodging, din- 
ing and sight-seeing! And if you're 
hesitating because you'd rather see 
Europe in season, consider this: If you 
love opera, art and the theatre . . 
ter sports... 


. Win- 
rooms with a view at at- 


tractive rates ... shopping bargains... 


Enjoy the Priceless E 


on the World’s Most E 


CRB MeN mink eT 


Pe — 





ne 


New York-Paris, $390 round trip, 17-day Jet Economy fare ... London, $350... Rome, $485! 


and uncrowded restaurants . .. Europe 
is in season for you. Right now. There’s 
no wiser time to go, there’s no easier 
way to go than Pan Am. 50 Jet flights a 
week, direct service to 20 European 
cities, departures from 11 U.S. cities. 
Just call Pan Am or your travel agent. 


The Priceless Extra of Experience 


When you choose Pan Am you enjoy 
the confidence that comes with flying 


‘tra of Experience 
perienced Airline 


the world’s most experienced airline. 
This Priceless Extra is reflected in the 
skill and courtesy with which Pan Am 
people help you plan your trip... in 
veteran pilots and flight crews, trained 
to exacting U.S. standards... 
ciously served cuisine by Maxim’s of 
Paris... 


in gra- 


and in the innumerable other 
ways that Pan Am people, aloft and on 
the ground, make you a relaxed, care- 
free traveler. A Pan Am traveler. 


FIRST ON THE ATLANTIC 
FIRST ON THE PACIFIC 
FIRST IN LATIN AMERICA 
FIRST "ROUND THE WORLD 











the cases of three other tricksters, in- 
cluding a marital deadbeat named Nikolai 
Borinchuk who married four times in 
eight years and shuffled off his marital ob- 
ligations each time by faking death; 
police are still looking for him. 

Despite the Communists’ rejection of 
“bourgeois morality” in the early revo- 
lutionary da when divorces could be 
had for the asking. marital laws in pres- 
ent-day Russia are at least as strict as in 
most Western countries, and divorce re- 
quires lengthy court action. In answer to 
a recent newspaper questionnaire, many 
young Russians said that they wanted 
divorce made easier, asked that divorce 
cases be handled not by the regular ju- 
diciary but by the recently established 
“comrades’ courts.” composed of ordinary 
citizens—so far used mostly to deal with 
juvenile delinquency and lighter cases of 
“antisocial behavior.” While many Rus- 
sians favor quickie divorces. others press 
for long. old-fashioned engagements and 
more romantic wedding ceremonies. To 
replace the pomp of church weddings. 
many Russian cities now have “wedding 
palaces.” much like U.S. funeral parlors. 
where couples can find the music and 
atmosphere they miss in registry offices. 
Chief complaint: wedding palaces are so 
much in demand that their use is re- 
stricted to couples under 30 getting 
married for the first time. 

If the ceremony tends to reflect social- 
ist realism, actual marriage in Russia has 
come to resemble marital coexistence in 
capitalist countries. Asked to suggest 
ways to “liquidate the remnants of wom- 
an’s inferior position in the home.” a 
27-year-old Moscow engineer protested 
that modern wives are no longer inferior. 
They make their husbands take the chil- 
dren to school and do the shopping, in- 
sist on eating in restaurants, send most 
of the laundry out and leave the rest 
“unwashed and unironed until there is 
nothing left to wear.” Said he: “It will 
soon be a question of ‘emancipating’ men, 
not women!” 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Rebellion by the Rules 


In the 301 years since Charles II or- 
ganized the Post Office, Britain’s blue- 
uniformed postmen have made their ap- 
pointed rounds despite highwaymen, Hit- 
ler’s bombs, and a maze of pettifogging 
postal regulations that run into several 
thousand pages of fine type. Last week. 
by the trick of working strictly according 
to the rule book, British postal workers 
who want higher pay came close to stran- 
gling the Royal Mail in red tape. 

Instead of double- or triple-parking 
mail trucks at railroad terminals. drivers 
waited obediently for curbside parking 
space—and missed the trains. Postmen 
were careful to take only the regulation 
35-lb. load on their rounds. According to 
the rules, mail must be delivered only 
through the recipient's mailbox or handed 
to him personally; normally, if there is no 
mailbox, the postmen simply poke letters 
through a window or. if the recipient is 
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out, hand them to a neighbor. Now all 
mail that could not be left in a mailbox 
or delivered personally went straight 
back. 

Disguised Strike. Letters and packages 
that were “incorrectly addressed. in 
most cases because they failed to specify 
postal zones, were returned to senders or 
dumped at the dead-letter office. Britons 
who tried to phone instead of writing 
were equally frustrated: the post office 
operates the telephone system. and _ its 
switchboard operators conscientiously 


KEYSTONE 
Parcet Prre-Up at BritisH STATION 
Firmly bound in red tape. 


handled only one call at a time, staying 
with it until the number answered “as per 
regs,” instead of handling five or six si- 
multaneously. 

The disguised strike was organized by 
the Union of Post Office workers (170.- 
ooo members) in protest against the gov- 
ernment’s anti-inflationary ban on wage 
raises for public employees. Post office 
employees earn 3.57 less than industrial 
workers (a mailman averages $30 week- 
ly), but Postmaster General Reginald 
Bevins flatly refused an increase, offered 
only to study the subject. To make up 
for the slowdown, he ordered postal em- 
ployees to work overtime, but it was like 
trying to melt a glacier. At Mount Pleas- 
ant, London’s main sorting office. the 
backlog rose to 5,000,000 letters. Railway 
stations were swamped: in one shed alone 
at Euston, 100.000 mailbags waited four 
days to be picked up. The post office an- 
nounced that it could not handle parcel 
post (except for hospitals and military 
units }. 

Without Good Will. Industries and 
mail-order stores organized their own 
makeshift postal services. Unhappiest vic- 











tims by far were a Yorkshire laborer. 
Len Darnton, and Surrey Garage Hand 
Gabby Senecal, who both mailed in win- 
ning football pool coupons but failed to 
collect $27,000 and $75,000 because their 
entries were not delivered in time. 
Emboldened by the postal workers’ suc- 
cess, 39 other unions (total membership: 
3.000,000) voted at week's end to stage a 
one-day walkout against the government's 
“pay pause.” But the post office em- 
ployees. in keeping with the dignified tra- 
ditions of Britain's civil service. insisted 
to the last that their strategy did not con- 
stitute a slowdown strike. “What we are 
doing,” explained a union official, 
merely withdrawing our good will.” 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Honorary Whites 


Under the rules of apartheid. Asians in 
South Africa for years have been subject 
to many of the same restrictions as the 
blacks. One law forbids their sex rela- 
tions with whites; another forces them to 
live in nonwhite areas. They cannot buy 
liquor without a permit, are not allowed 
in white hotels and restaurants. But Prime 
Minister Hendrik Verwoerd’s racist regime 
began to have second thoughts about 
white supremacy as applied to Asians 
when, a few weeks ago, it contemplated a 
tempting $250 million industrial contract 
with Japan. 

Tokyo's Yawata Iron & Steel Co. of- 
fered to purchase 5,000,000 tons of South 
African pig iron over a ten-year period. 
With such a huge deal in the works, 
South Africa could hardly afford to insult 
the visiting Japanese trade delegations 
that now would regularly visit the coun- 
try. Without hesitation, Pretoria’s Group 
Areas Board announced that all Japanese 
henceforth would be considered white. at 
least for purposes of residence. and Jo- 
hannesburg’s city fathers decided that 
“in view of the trade agreements” they 
would open the municipal swimming pools 
to Japanese guests. 

This seemed grossly unfair to South 
Africa’s proud, little (7,000) community 
of Chinese, who, it seemed, would enjoy 
none of the new benefits granted the Jap- 
anese. “If anything, we are whiter in 
appearance than our Japanese friends.” 
huffed one of Cape Town's leading Chi- 
nese businessmen. Demanded another in- 
dignantly: “Does this mean that the Jap- 

now that they are ‘white.’ cannot 
ate with us without running afoul 
of the Immorality Act?” 

In Johannesburg the Chinese were slip- 
ping in on Japanese coattails, at least at 
the swimming pools. “It would be ex- 
tremely difficult for our gatekeepers to 
distinguish between Chinese and Japa- 
nese,” admitted the chairman of the city 
council's Health and Amenities Commit- 
tee. But as for the broader question of 
Chinese color status, Verwoerd’s govern- 
ment was making no promises. It all 
recalled Hermann Goring’s retort in 1934 
when told that a favorite Munich art 
dealer was a non-Aryan: “I shall decide 
who is a Jew around here. 
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The 
HEMISPHERE 


THE CARIBBEAN 
Crowds in the Sun 


Sweeping in from Lake Erie. a northern 
blizzard dumped 21 in. of snow on Buffalo 
N.Y. Chicago was snowbound with 20 in. 
and in Atlanta the kiddies tried out their 
water skis on the real stuff. Even Florida’s 
weather (38° in Miami) was “bracing. 
At New York's Idlewild Airport, a woman 
grimly tried to wangle a reservation to 
somewhere in the sun. “Young man.” she 
muttered, “I'm going to get out of here 
if I have to ride a bicycle. 

Maybe not by bicycle, but by boat and 
by plane, so many U.S, vacationers were 
heading south to the Caribbean's balmy 
isles that the forecast is for a record vear 

more than 1,000,000 tourists, who will 
spend perhaps $300 million before they re- 
turn home sunburned all over and thin- 
ner in the pocketbook. Last week twelve 
cruise ships departed the East Coast 
southward bound. Another 
scheduled by April including the tirst 
Caribbean cruise by the S.S. United 
States, the world’s fastest (33 knots 
ocean liner and until now assigned to 











cruises are 


transatlantic runs. So heavy is the airline 
traffic that Eastern Airlines has added 
three jets daily to its flights serving Puer- 
to Rico. Pan Am and BOAC both report 
their Caribbean business up as much as 
15% over last season. 

That Welcome Rustle. Last winter 
with recession at home and Castro for a 
neighbor, many resorts had an off year. In 
1962. Castro is not gone but seems less 


omnipresent. The recession is over, and 





Banamas’ Lyrorp Cay Co-op CLuB 
A resort away trom the resorts, 
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BAHAMA IS. 
or 


6 co-op clubs 
ELEUTHERA 2 new hotels 
“Cotton Boy Club 


PUERTO RICO 


DOMINICAN 
HAITI REP, 


Tryoll Estotes 


Canrsbhbean 


JAMAICA 
4 co-op clubs 
7 new hotels 
t hotel opening in ‘62. 


ae 
° 100-200 mi. 


everyone hears the welcome rustle of tour- 
ist dollars. In the Bahamas, where the sea- 
son is barely a month old, business is 
ilready 10% to 15% ahead of last year. 
Jamaica is jammed with a heavier-than- 
usual influx of sun seekers. Doing best of 
all is bustling Puerto Rico. which expects 
425,000 Visitors (v. 385,000 last season) 
and hardly knows where to put them all. 

With three new hotels just opened 
Puerto Rico's island commonwealth has 
nine more, worth $35.4 million, abuild- 
ing. Most interesting addition, to be in- 
augurated this month: the $3,000,000. 
107-room El Convento in Old San Juan. 
Financed mainly by Dime-Store Heir 
Robert Frederick Woolworth, the hotel 
was built from the shell of an abandoned 
315-year-old Roman Catholic convent 
combines modern conveniences (air condi- 
tioning, a swimming pool) with colonial 
charm (tapestried rugs. four-poster beds ). 
And since it qualifies under Puerto Rico's 
‘Operation Serenity.” with which Gover- 
nor Luis Munoz Marin hopes to match his 
Operation Bootstrap” economic develop- 
ment with cultural preservation, the 
builders stand to get a ten-year tax for- 
giveness for helping to keep the island's 
historic atmosphere. 

Like Puerto Rico, virtually every Carib- 
bean sunspot is caught up in the rush to 
build new hotels and guest cottages (see 
map). In the Bahamas. the Sunshine Inn 
a $500,000-plus hotel built by Florida’s 
Mackey Airlines, greeted its first guests 
last month on South Bimini Island. Two 
more hotels opened their glass doors last 
month in Jamaica. Even the British tly- 
speck of Montserrat (37 sq. mi.) has a 
new $1,000.000 hostelry. Trinidad has a 
pair of new hotels, and the $12 million 
upside-down” Trinidad Hilton (built on 
a hillside. with the entrance on an upper 
floor) opens this year. 

Broil in Private. In all the cement- 
pouring din, what of the well-to-do few 
who once had huge hunks of the Carib- 
bean to themselves? They are still there, 
but in a new kind of resort away from 
the crowds where they can crawl off to 
their own undisturbed beach and broil in 
private peace. They frequently join in 
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cooperatives, started either by a million 
aire real estate developer or by a group ot 
friends who pool their money for property 
on which to build a cottage colony. And 
since the co-ops are strictly screened, the 
members can be as selective as they wish. 

Prototype of the co-ops is the Mill Reef 
Club on isolated Antigua in the Leeward 
Islands. Opened in 1948 by U.S. Million- 
aire Robertson Ward. the club sprawls 
over 1,300 landscaped acres, has twelve 
sandy beaches, an 1S-hole golf course. 
Membership (now closed) is rigidly 
screened to guarantee that openings do 
not go to just any old millionaire. Sixty- 
six members (among them: Francis du 
Pont) own winter homes on club prop 
erty. With annual expenditures of $500.- 
ooo, the club is impoverished Antigua’s 
biggest single source of income. 

In the Bahamas (no personal property 
tax; no real estate tax; no income tax) 
dedicated golfers cluster around Eleuthe- 
ra’s sprawling Cotton Bay Club. where 
Pan American Airways President Juan 
Trippe and friends have a magnificent sea- 
side golf course designed by Robert Trent 
Jones. Fishing buffs who yearn after mar- 
lin and giant tuna congregate at Cat Cay 
which Ad Tycoon Louis R. Wasey has 
turned into a fishing paradise for himself 
15 fellow estatesmen, and up to 36 ap 
proved paying guests. On a 4,000-acre islet 
called Lyford Cay in Nassau harbor, Ca 
nadian Financier Edward Plunket Taylor 
has spent S17 million providing a fitting 
setting for the homes of such notables as 
Henry Ford II and the Earl of Dudley. 

Bullshot & Zebra Skins. The bigges' 
center of cooperative seclusion is Jamai- 
ca’s north shore, which has half a dozen 
new subdivisions where the clink of cock- 
tail glasses is heard from morning bullshot 
to evening brandy. At the Tryall estates 
west of Montego Bay. an American couple 
who figure in the international set, Arthur 
W. Little Jr. and his wife Harriet, last 
year built a $200,000 home that features a 
patio made of roo-year-old bricks, Peter 
Arno nudes in the master bathroom, and 
zebra skins from an African satart. 

At Frenchman's Cove. on the other end 
of the island, Canadian Cookie Millionaire 
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Blue Cross 
returns 938¢ 

of every dollar 
in actual 
hospital care! 


ae Blue Cross delivers real value for the money. Out of 
every dollar paid in, Blue Cross returns in benefits far more 
than the average for all other forms of protection. Equally 
important is the kind of help Blue Cross offers—its unique 
“Personalized Benefits.” That means actual hospital care 
for the individual, rather than so many dollars per day. 
Thus, personnel at every income level get realistic help. 
For modern, high-value group protection, over 300,000 
companies choose Blue Cross. Ask your local Blue Cross 
Plan for full details. Blue Cross Association, Inc., 840 

North Lake Shore Drive. Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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Report from North American Aviation, Inc. 


Facts & figures on 
North American Aviation 
(and its role in the 
aerospace industry 
during fiscal 1961) 


North American Aviation produced 
record sales of $1,262,333,263 during 
fiscal 1961. 

This was an increase of 30% over 
1960. 

Net income after taxes amounted to 
$27,750,137. 

Backlog at the end of the fiscal year 
amounted to $931 million. (This did 
not include contracts not yet funded.) 

Employment reached more than 
80,000 during the year. 

More than 35% of this work force 
represents scientists, engineers, and 
technical personnel. 

While achieving a record sales year, 
North American continued its wide 
diversification program. Two of the 
new projects undertaken during 1961 
were the construction of a company- 
financed salt water conversion pilot 
plant and the introduction of a small- 
scale transistorized scientific com- 
puter. 

The complete picture of North 
American's growth from an aircraft 
manufacturer to a diversified aero- 
space corporation is clearly seen in 
the following chart: 


Fiscal Year 1954 1956 1958 1960 1961 
Total 

Sales* $646 $914 $904 $964 
Aircraft 

Sales* $542 $625 $571 
(x of 

Total) 84% 68% 63% 37% 38% 
Non. 

Aircraft? $104 $289 $333 $606 
(xo 

Total) 16% 32% 37% 63% 62% 


“In millions 


$1,262 


$358 $ 479 


$ 783 


While maintaining its leadership in 
advanced aircraft with the Mach 3 
B-70 program, North American is ad- 
vancing the new technology in many 
fields. 

During 1961, North American's 
achievements included the rocket en- 
gines that put the first Americans 
into space... guidance and control sys- 
tem for the Minuteman ICBM... edge- 
of-space X-15 rocket ship...guidance 
system for nuclear-powered Polaris 
submarines... powerful engines that 
launched the Saturn space vehicle... 
the record-breaking A3J aircraft. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
AVIATION 


Atomics International, Autonetics, Columbus, Los 
Angeles, Rocketdyne, Space & Information Systems. 


At work in the fields of the future 








Tue WHITE SCAR OF AVALANCHE IN PERU 
Everything vanished beneath a nightmare. 


Grainger Weston has opened a homey 
variation on the prevailing theme: a cot- 
tage colony for the two-week visitor who 
has not yet made up his mind to build. 
Once he is accepted and has agreed to the 
bill (minimum: $2,000 per couple), the 
guest's wish is Weston’s command. “Week- 
end visits to other hotels, sightseeing by 
private plane, deep-sea fishing, champagne 
for breakfast—anything he wants is on the 
house.” promises Weston, adding expect- 
antly, “and his neighbor may be Prime 
Minister Macmillan.” Or not. 


PERU 
Carpet of Death 


The summer afternoon in Peru was un- 
usually clear, and Dr. Leoncio Guzman 
could see far up the spiny ridges to the 
mountain's snow-capped summit. “I saw 
a cloud forming and turning golden in the 
setting sun,” he said. “When I saw that 
the cloud was actually flying downhill. I 
got into my car and drove as fast as I 
could to Ranrahirea, where my two chil- 
dren were guests at a birthday party. The 
distance I had to cover was only six miles, 
but when I got there. the town was al- 
ready crumbling under the avalanche. I 
saw some children running out of the 
house where my two children were, and 
then everything went—vanished. like in 
a nightmare.” 

"Run! Run!" At the brink of Glacier 
511. below the peak of Peru's highest 
(22,205 ft.) mountain, a block of ice the 
size of two Empire State Buildings had 
broken loose with an explosive crack and 
plunged down the mountainside into a 
funnel-like canyon above a cluster of 
eight villages around Ranrahirca (pop. 
2.456, according to last July's census). As 
it tumbled, the ice mass smashed into 
house-sized chunks, knocked loose mil- 
lions of tons of boulders and mud, and 
grew into one of the endless /uaycos 
(landslides) that make life on Peru's 


Andean slopes a thing of constant fear. 

Above the town, a 60-year-old widow 
named Zoila Cristina Angel watched the 
huayco’s passage. “1 saw it sweep by like 
a river, carrying away one farmer after 
another. Voices called ‘Run! Run!" but | 
could not run. I could not move. I could 
not speak. I just looked at that awful 
thing that came rushing at us like the end 
of the world.” Luckily it passed her by. 

It took the avalanche eight minutes to 
travel the twelve miles from the face of 
Glacier 311 to Ranrahirca. Then, like an 
unrolling carpet, 14 miles wide and as 
much as go ft. thick. it blotted out the 
red-tiled roofs, orchards and unpaved 
streets of the town and its neighboring 
villages. “I don’t know why I didn't go 
mad,” said Ranrahirea’s Mayor Alfonso 
Caballero, pointing to the plain of mud 
and ice that covered his town, “That is 
where our cathedral used to be. It was 
our tallest building.” 

"No Injured." Mayor Caballero was 
one of 98 citizens of Ranrahirea who sur- 
vived; the rest were surely dead. President 
Kennedy offered whatever emergency aid 
Peru needed. but medicines and splints 
were of little use in a disaster that erased 
everything in its path, A doctor, flown in 
on an early rescue mission, reported that 
there was nothing for him to do: “There 
are no injured.” 

Measuring off the area of the slide on a 
map. Peru’s Health Minister estimated 
that between 3.500 and 3.800 people had 
perished in history's fourth worst ava- 
lanche.* Only a few of the bodies will 
ever be recovered. The only way to get a 
more precise calculation of the death toll 
will be to take a new census of the area 
and subtract. 


* In 1920, some 200,000 Chinese died in com- 
bination earthquakes and landslides in Kansu 
province; in 1916, 6,000 Austrian and Italian 
troops were killed in an avalanche on the Austro- 
Italian frontier: in 1941, 5,000 Peruvians died 
at Huaras, 30 miles from Ranrahirca, 
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Do executives take work home 


\ 
Business is booming. 

You can judge the tempo of this 
lively Commonwealth by these statis- 
tics. Over 700 U.S. plants are flour- 
shing. No fewer than sixty-two have 

panded to fee or more plants. Sperry 
Rand owns three. Parke-Da and 
Un 1 Carbide are at work on s« ond 
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ELEGANT, EXHILARATING, AND TOO 
j 
If you take a long, cold-eyed gander at this one and an 3y all means, help yourself t rood healthy sampling of 
expensive one, will you find any § ubstantial difference? Chevrolet. Soak up every detail of that tastefu 
: - a , Toa » acceler: em ¢ ] hav 
Oh, Aten enahas. mabe. And many, many hainadved: firsthand. Poe the accelerator and ow 
I : ; smooth that stingy 6 is—or what potent punch our V8’s 
1] ‘aut j aT) 4 1f +s/2KF J , ' . : J : - 
H ot dollars, certainty. But isn't that abou ? For here are pack. Feel how kind to you that Jet-smooth ride is. Peer 
rich, roomy interiors and elegant clean-etched styling. into that warehouse of a trunk so you can get an idea of 
Body by Fisher craftsmanship topped off by special how much it will really hold. Then check out all the other 
: tees things that make this so much car. Your ole 
beauty guards. New V8 virility or 6-cylinder saving: 3S 
1, : of , . * aler’s just itching to show you a thing or ora 
A ride so restful, so even, so gentle Jet-smooth. hundred or more. . Chevrolet Division of 








So where does Chevrolet fall short? In price. Hot diggity! Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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Bel Air Sport Coupe Biscayne 4-Door Station Wagon 
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Chevy IT Nova 4-Door Station Wagon. 


Sass and class at a sure-lo-please price 


Chevrolet’s youngest is already a sort of know-it-all . .. in a nice way, of course. Inherited a heap of 
know-how from its kinfolk. Knows all about get-up-and-go. Knows how to be roomy without being 
bulky. Is easy to service and doesn’t need it often. Comes in a choice of eleven models, including 
wagons and a convertible. Sure knows how to ride like the big cars, thanks to new Mono-Plate 
rear springs. Can teach ’em a thing or two about gas savings, too, with either the thrifty 4- or nifty 


6-cylinder engine (your choice in most models). Like to know more yourself? That’s easy .. . take a 
quick course from your Chevrolet dealer. . .. Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Mich. 
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At a banquet honoring the 7oth birth- 
day of the father who once wanted him 
to go into the beauty-parlor-supply busi- 
ness, the New York Philharmonic’s Leon- 
ard Bernstein, 43. won bravos from 800 
guests by re-creating a work he had 
played when he was 13 at his piano debut 
at Boston’s Temple Mishkan Tefila. “At 
the time,” recalled the protean composer- 
conductor, “I played variations of the 
song in the manner of Chopin, Liszt and 
Gershwin. Now I will play it in the man- 
ner of Bernstein.” Then, as a_ proud 
Samuel Bernstein (“You don’t expect your 
child to be a Moses, a Maimonides, a 
Leonard Bernstein”) listened misty-eyed, 
Lenny launched into his own expanded 
version of a fragment of Jewish liturgical 
music entitled Meditations on a Prayerful 
Theme My Father Sang in the Shower. 

In Hollywood's latest inn-fighting, fad- 
ing Love Goddess Rita Hayworth, 43. 
and dour Cinemactor Gary Merrill, 46, 
chose the celebrity-crowded Au Petit Jean 
to exchange dialogue that would make 
longtime California Neighbor Henry Mil- 
ler blush and that did in fact bring hys- 
terical tears from their dinner companion, 
Rita’s daughter (by the late Aly Khan), 
Princess Yasmin, 12. Soon bounced from 
the restaurant, the fractious couple were 
carted off in separate cars. Next day Rita, 
who has been capering on two continents 
with Gary ever since her fifth divorce last 
September, proclaimed that the Thirty 
Minutes’ War was over. What about the 
romance? “Well.” appraised she, “there 
was nothing on, really.” 

Famed for his allergy to photographers 
(he once doused one with a glass of 
water), Japan’s irascible ex-Premier Shi- 
geru Yoshida was stalked by a nervous 





KYODO NEWS 


SHIGERU YOSHIDA 
The Year of the Tiger. 
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Tokyo cameraman assigned to catch him 
at the beginning of the new Year of the 
Tiger (the sign of the Oriental zodiac un- 
der which Yoshida was born almost 84 
years ago). Unpredictable as ever, Japan’s 
most durable postwar statesman welcomed 
his tormentor graciously, even brushed 
aside a retainer’s horrified protests to pose 
on an appropriate hunting trophy. 

To a question that once titillated San 
Francisco gossipists—which twin would 
get the toniest bachelor on Telegraph 
Hill?—came the answer last week. when 
Land Developer John Fell Stevenson, 25, 
youngest son of the U.S.’s U.N. ambassa- 
dor, reached the moment of troth with 
Occasional Interior Decorator Natalie 
Owings, 22. the less bohemian of the sloe- 
eyed twin daughters of Architect Nat 





NATALIE OWINGS 
The moment of troth. 


Owings. Said the prospective father-in- 
law. a co-founder of the Skidmore, Ow- 
ings & Merrill architectural colossus: “I’ve 
never been either a Republican or a Dem- 
ocrat. But I've always been for Adlai.” 

Hard on the heels of Russia’s promise 
of a nuclear reactor destined for the Uni- 
versity of Ghana came the appointment 
of the school’s first professor of nuclear 
physics: a Briton who has been 15 years 
away from the field. Recipient of the 
chair (among several earmarked for “‘dis- 
tinguished scholars from all parts of the 
world’): Alan Nunn May, 51. who 
served six years and eight months for giv- 
ing atomic secrets to the Russians. 

Given two days to live when he was 
hospitalized just over a month ago with 
an ulcer and a heart attack, Britain’s 
former Prime Minister Earl Attlee, 79. 
was well enough last week to return to his 








EArt ATTLEE 
The return of the war horse. 


Buckinghamshire home. Although it was 
doubtful he could ever again face up to 
the lecture tours that in recent years have 
carried him from New York to New Del- 
hi, the indestructible old Labor war horse 
was already making plans to get back to 
the House of Lords. 

The world’s leading press lord, Fleet 
Street's Roy Thomson, 67, firmly grasped 
a nettle. Confessed the Canadian-born 
Presbyterian (who once remarked, “It’s 
against my religious principles to lose 
money”) in a British TV interview: “I 
don’t say it is any easier for a rich man 
to enter the Kingdom of Heaven, but I 
certainly think it is very unfair to say 
that it is easier for the poor man.” 

Contemptuously declaring that “the best 
punch of 1961 was the one Marlon Bran- 
do's wife hit him,’ onetime Light Heavy- 
weight Champion Billy Conn, 44, of- 
fered a dissenting opinion on the peren- 
nial campaign to clean up boxing. Snorted 
Conn, now a prosperous Pittsburgh candy 
manufacturer, to Hearst Columnist Jim- 
my Cannon: “A prizefighter isn’t an altar 
boy. They were all hoodlums when I came 
around. The fighters were hoodlums. The 
managers were hoodlums. Hoodlums man- 
aged the managers. That's the way it’s got 
to be if fighters are going to be any good.’ 

As dutiful Red wheelhorses busily de- 
molished Stalin icons all the way from 
the Berlin Wall to the Great Wall of Chi- 
na, the Communist bosses of Czechoslo- 
vakia faced a special problem: what to 
do about the world’s biggest remaining 
monument to the late Soviet dictator, a 
g6-ft.-high statue that glowers out over 
the Moldau River. Their cautious but es- 
sentially hep solution: appointment of a 
committee to consider suggestions for “‘a 
new arrangement of the Stalin square” 
from “Prague's working population.” 
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Operating in the 500 horsepower range at an extremely — packages already operational in a wide variety of auxiliary 
low noise level, this Garrett-AiResearch 331 gas turbine and prime power applications: aircraft and missile ground 


engine provides helicopters with quick response and high support, emergency power plants, marine use, air condition- 


maneuverability. It also sets a new standard for lower fuel ing, heating and refrigeration, nuclear and solar energy. 


consumption in this power class. This new Garrett is continually developing its 
gas turbine is one more example of the in- family of gas turbines to meet new power 


creasing versatility of Garrett gas turbine needs in the industrial and military fields. 
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Crash Landing at the Met 


Any singer who has ever been buffeted 
by a Wagnerian orchestra knows that a 
performance of Die Walkiire (four hours) 
calls for the constitution of a wild ox. At 
a Walkiire performance last week at Man- 
hattan’s Metropolitan Opera, some of the 
singers were in sub-ox condition; and be- 
fore the final curtain fell, substitutes had 
shuttled on and off the stage in an evening 
of monumental confusion. 

Soprano Birgit Nilsson 
sing the role of Briinnhilde 
out the evening before the performance. 
General Manager Rudolf Bing gave the 
role to Soprano Margaret Harshaw, who 
was to have sung Sieglinde; into the Sieg- 
linde role went Soprano Gladys Kuchta. 
One of the Valkyries, Mezzo Gladys 
Kriese, was ill with tracheitis: her part 
went to Mezzo Ethel Greene regularly a 
member of the chorus. 

Somehow, the opera got 
time. But in Act II, just when 
Otto Edelmann seemed to be 
long comfortably in the role of Wotan 
his voice began to fail. Edelmann with- 
drew at the end of Act Il. He was re- 
placed by Baritone Randolph Symonette, 
who lasted on stage for only four minutes. 
‘It seemed to me like four hours 
shaken Conductor Erich Leinsdorf, later. 
It was apparent to Leinsdorf that Symon- 
ette “could not get any music out of his 
throat.” When Symonette finally croaked 
out the line “Aus meinem Angesicht bist 
du verbannt” (“From my you 
are banished”), Leinsdorf ordered the cur- 
tain rung down. 

Conductor Leinsdorf started again after 
a jump of ten pages in the score to cut 
out some of the more tortuous vocal pas 
sages, and Baritone Edelmann came on 
again as Wotan, in brighter voice after 
his rest. Happily, they all made it to the 
final curtain. “I felt like the pilot who 
decides on a crash landing,” said Leins- 
dorf. “We made it without the plane going 
up in flames.” 


scheduled to 
had to bow 
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Baritone 
booming 


said 


presence 


Preposterous Ant 


Holding his champagne glass high, the 
baritone sang a warm and impassioned 
aria to the health of his mistress—an 
ant. He had finished when the 
restaurant proprietor brushed the mis 
tress-ant from tablecloth to floor and 
stepped on it. The baritone dropped dead 
the brasses blazed. and the audience swung 
into one of the liveliest musical brawls to 
erupt in Germany in years. 

Was a performance ot 


scarcely 


The occasion 
Composer Peter Ronnefeld’s four-act op- 
era, The Ant. Spectators at the Diisseldortf 
Opera seemed to find no middle ground; 
they were either enraged or entranced by 
the generally cacophonous score and by 
the frankly libidinous libretto that pro- 
vided space for an orgiastic ballet, a strip- 
tease and a recitative recounting of the 
early sexual exploits of a couple of con- 
victs. Composer Ronnefeld, 26, who con- 
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ducted the orchestra, was greeted by a cat- 
erwauling of penny whistles from the top 
balcony. (“Idiots up there!” shouted pro- 
Ronnefeld forces in other parts of the 
house.) Even a critic who admired Ronne- 
feld conceded that there was perhaps ‘a 
little too much theater” in The Ant. 
The theatrical opera tells the story of 
Salvatore. a shabby, greying voice teacher 
who falls in love with Formica. a curvy 
voice student. Later, in a fit of jealousy 
Salvatore strangles Formica at the peak of 
a coloratura run. In prison, the murderer's 
only companion is a queen ant that has 
flown in the window, and Salvatore comes 


Composer on Wheels 


“All of a sudden.” says Composer Wil- 
liam Sydeman, “the stuff has just ex- 
ploded.” The stuff is Composer Sydeman’s 
music, and it has indeed been exploding 
in the ears of modern music buffs—r15 
Sydeman premieres in the past two years. 
Last week Manhattan's Orchestra of 
America, under Conductor Richard Korn 
gave the premiére performance of Syde 
man’s 14-minute Orchestral Abstra 

the first of five new Sydeman works to 


tions 


be played in January alone. 

At 33. Composer Sydeman is under 
standably pleased by the attention. but 
he points out that it is the 
“writing very 


result of 


music seriously for ten 





RONNEFELD (INSET) & SCENES FROM “THE ANT” 


Higher reality with a 


to believe that the ant is his dead beloved. 
After Salvatore’s release, the action shifts 
to the cabaret where he sings his climactic 
aria (Vivat Formica) before the ant dies 
beneath the proprietor’s heel. 
Preposterous as the story is, it 
Ronnefeld a fine chance to exercise his 


gives 


talent for musical satire; the score glit- 
ters with echoes of half a dozen com- 
posers, from Berg to Bartok. Carl Orff’s 


cantata Carmina Burana is brilliantly par- 
odied by an offstage male chorus singing 
a salty Latin text on the mating habits of 
ants; acidulous Stravinskyan brasses turn 
up in Act III. The real wonder is that 
despite the borrowing Composer Ronne- 
feld’s score has a character of its own 
brash, melodramatic. full of rhythmic fire. 

Dresden-born and the son of a viola 
player, Ronnefeld toured Germany in his 
teens as a concert pianist. Now chief con- 
ductor at the Bonn Stadttheater, he has 
written a handful of other compositions 
but The Ant is both his first full-scale 
opera and his first work to attract wide 
attention. The boos it also attracts seem 
to Composer Ronnefeld merely “stupid. 
To people who read it correctly, he in 
his ant “introduces a higher 
reality. 


sists 


opera 


six-legged mistre 

years.” His works have become notable 
for the variety of their instrumental col 
ors, for their fresh, perky themes and in 
vigorating rhythms. 

Because Sydeman believes that it is 
important to write chamber music before 
orchestral music (“You get to know all the 
fingerings, the sounds and ranges of the 
instruments and how they combine”), his 
longest instrumental work thus far is a 
27-minute Concert Piece for Chamber 
Orchestra, actually a  four-movement 
chamber symphony. Among his other 
chamber successes: Seven Movements fo 
Septet, Concerto da Camera for Violin 
and Chamber Ensemble. As interpreted by 
the Orchestra of America last week, Or- 
chestral Abstractions was jagged in profile 
strong in rhythm and color, the solo in- 
struments, particularly the brasses in the 
last movement, in fascinating Juxtaposi- 
4ion with a curtain of translucent strings. 
The effect suggested flashes of pigment 
seen through swiftly running water. 

Son of a Manhattan stockbroker, Com 
poser Sydeman studied piano halfhearted- 
ly as a child, went to Duke to study busi- 
administration but got so involved 


ness 
with writing a college musical that he 
chucked business in favor of study at 
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SYDEMAN AT WorK 


ext non the 8 


Manhattan’s Mannes College of Music. 
There he decided to become a composer, 
rhe work, he admits, does not pay as well 
as business administration: $600 last year 
including commissions.* 

Now a teacher of composition at 
Mannes, Sydeman lives with his wife and 
two children in a Manhattan suburb. But 
he is thinking of moving farther out to 
increase his 4O-minute commuting time. 
His reason: he does his best composing on 
trains. “If I’m in the studio I want to get 
out, but if I'm on the train I can just look 
out the window. After all, Mozart liked to 
write in a carriage 


° fe 
Symphony for Socialism 

For anybody except Communists to 
play Beethoven, says the East German 
magazine Forum, Is a serious provoc a 
tion ... To listen to Beethoven over 
RIAS | American Radio in Berlin] is to 
ipprove a rape which freezes the blood. 
Forum even claims that the jubilant Se 
enth Symphony, which Beethoven wrote 


in 1812, expressed “the hope that a unitied 





German democratic republic would result 
from war. 

Although the cultural commissars 
just been converted to Beethoy 





German music lovers have steadfastly ap 
plauded | but for different reasons: at 
a recent Ex Berlin Staatsoper perform 
ance of Beethoven's opera Fidelio, fans 





burst into applause after the Act I Free- 
dom Chorus, stopped the show after Flo- 
restan’s famous Act II aria. with its line 
I boldly said the truth, and chains are 


my reward.” 


ire better of 








Some older con of) 
much, Veterar Cowell 4. the comp 
of 1,000 work ist week confided that "1 could 
live on what I make from music, but not as I 
care to live ind so I am a professor.’ Cowell's 
1961 take from his music: $5,500, He is reputed 
ly one of the eight best-paid compose of serious 
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Flu Again 

Among the unnumbered Americans who 
suffered last week from sniffles and fevers 
caused by a variety of viruses, tens of 
thousands had influenza. The outbreaks 
skipped across the map from Florida to 
Missouri and Illinois, over the Continen- 
tal Divide to the southwestern mountain 
states, and up the Pacific 
mote island villages in Alaska. 

So far, all the flu viruses isolated from 
selected patients and _ identified — by 
complicated laboratory techniques have 
proved to be type B, instead of the Asian 
mutant of the type A group that caused 
the last notable epidemic two years ago. 
Though both virus 
outbreaks in cycles, their peaks occur at 
different intervals and almost never co- 
incide. Outbreaks of Asian, or A-2, flu 
(which has supplanted the older plain A 
and A-1, or “A prime”) run in two- or 
three-year cycles; they may flare up again 
later this winter or wait until next. Type 
B flu runs in four- to six-year cycles. The 
U.S. has had none to speak of since 1955 
so an outbreak was due this winter. The 
virus was ready and waiting. As a Public 
Health Service spokesman put it: “Type 
B virus was reported sporadically all 
through = 1961—smoking away, rarely 
breaking out, but never extinguished.” 

"Herd Immunity." Bedside doctors say 
that there is no consistent difference be- 
tween cases of flu caused by A and B vi- 
ruses. Only in the laboratory can the of- 
fending particles be identified, by minute 
differences in the antibodies they provoke. 
But broad patterns appear. Type B is 
generally reported to be causing a milder 
than average illness, usually with four 
days of fever and malaise and four more 
days needed for recovery. 

In the current outbreaks 
victims are children 
type B flu and 
absenteeism in 


Coast to re- 


types cause disease 


most of the 
who escaped previ- 
ous exposure to lacked 
immunity. As a_ result 
some areas has been high enough to force 
the closing of schools. But industrial 
absenteeism has been negligible. Said 
Washington State’s Dr. Ernest A. Ager 
“The disease has been so common in past 
years that there is a fair degree of herd 
immunity.’ 

"Excess Deoths.'' But immunity is 
valid only against strains of flu previous- 
ly contracted. So flu vaccine is a shot- 
gun prescription contaiming three strains 
of type A and one of type B. It is 
rated 60°) -75°% effective against flu of 
any kind. PHS 
for pregnant women, tor 
all people over 65. and for those of any 
age with known heart 
lungs or kidneys. 

Flu itself is rarely the direct cause of 
death, but it may damage the lungs so 
that pneumonia develops. In an already 
weakened patient, this may prove incur- 
able. In plotting flu’s ravages, PHS tallies 
all “excess deaths” (above normal for the 
city and season) in 108 U.S. cities. and 


recommends vaccination 


diabetics, for 


disease of the 
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checks to see whether the peaks coincide 
with a rash of “influenza-pneumonia”™ en- 
tries on death certificates. So far, through- 
out the U there have been few reports 
of such “excess deaths.” 





Cholera in the Philippines 

“Today. no one should die of cholera.” 
said the Philippines’ Health Secretary 
Francisco Q. Duque last week. But, he 
added, a cholera epidemic now rages in 3 
of the Philippines’ 55 provinces. Out of 
more than 10.000 Filipinos stricken. 1,228 
have died. Even with urgently needed in- 
ternational help. there will probably be 
many new cases for six months more. 

An unusual combination of medical 
complexities and political maneuvering 
conspired to make the Philippines so vul- 
nerable. A disease that is completely pre- 
ventable (by keeping water and food free 
of contamination by sewage), cholera has 
been spreading throughout southeast Asia 
from Red China since last summer. An 
epidemic reached the Philippines last Sep- 
tember. Elpidio Valencia, then Health 
Secretary. correctly identified it as ‘‘chol- 
eriform enteritis caused by a vibrio (ba- 
cillus) called El Tor,’ which he less 
soundly defined as a “mild” form of 
cholera. A presidential campaign was in 
progress. and the regime of President 
Carlos P. Garcia was anxious to downplay 
any threat to the nation’s health. 

Pilgrim Stock. E] Tor strains of cholera 
vibrios take their name from a_ Sinai 
Peninsula quarantine station where they 
were originally found in Mecca-bound 
Moslem pilgrims. The strains were long 
thought to be harmless, but recently they 
proved to be the deadly 
epidemic in Indonesia. 

In the Philippines. El Tor spread a bit 
than typical cholera. Mass 


cause ol a 


more slowly 











inoculations might have helped. but gov- 
ernment and antigovernment 
burning with election fever, accused each 
other of cornering vaccine for their par- 
tisans. The government welcomed a U.S. 
Navy team of veteran cholera fighters 
from Formosa, but failed to use vigor- 
ously the weapon that the Navymen rec- 
ommended: salt water. Cholera victims 
are weakened and killed by a catastrophic 
loss of body fluids through vomiting and 
diarrhea (as many as 15 quarts in a day 
they can nearly always be saved by 
prompt, aggressive treatment, in which 
saline solution is given intravenously 
sometimes with sodium bicarbonate. The 
Manila government did not get enough oi 
the solutions or the equipment to ad- 
minister them. 

When new President Diosdado Maca- 
pagal took over Dec. 30, he intensified the 
anticholera campaign. New Health Secre 
tary Duque put an end to the doubletalk 
about “‘choleriform”™ attacked El 
Tor as vigorously as if it had been old- 
fashioned cholera. He sent saline solution 
to 1,300 rural health teams, put 27 ten- 
man vaccinating teams in the field. But 
it was too late to stop El Tor. 

Balky Beneficiaries. Worst hit was the 
Moslem community on Mindanao around 
Lake Lanao. Villagers refused to 
drinking water from the lake and rivers 
into which they defecated, arguing “Why 
shouldn't I drink it, when my forefathers 
did and lived to be go? They balked at 
vaccinations, protesting that government 
health workers were “trying to inject 
Christian blood into our veins.” 

The Philippines have received donations 
of vaccine and lifesaving solutions fron 
the U.S., Formosa and Hong Kong. Last 
week UNICEF raised a $50,000 fund to 
pump more in. But for too many Filipinos 
the effort was too late. Said a foreign ob- 
server: “A terrible social and 
crime has been committed.’ 
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PHILIPPINES’ HEALTH SECRETARY DUQUE (CENTER) IN CHOLERA ZONE 
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SHOW BUSINESS 





BROADWAY 


Immediate Seating 
One durable canon of American fo 
is that Broadway tickets are all but 








possible to come by, that playgoers have 
to write for tickets months in advance 
know influential people or pay scalpers 
prices, 

he truth is that most Broadway shows 
have long been as easy to attend as a 
movie; playgoers who merely drift up to 
the box office at curtain time can gener- 
ily plunk down their money and walk 
right in. One night last week. for example 
only three of Broadway's 29 shows were 
sold out by 5:30: How to Succeed in Busi 
ness Without Really Trying, The Night 
of the Iguana and Milk and Honey. 
(Since the most publicized shows are the 
ones that nearl 





vy all out-of-town visitors 





want to see, the impossible-ticket myth 
has spread all over the U.S.) Tickets were 
ivailable not only for long-running shows 
(Camelot, Mary, Mary) but also for new 
productions: Ross, A Shot in the Dark 
Gideon, A Man for All Seasons, etc. It was 
not even necessary to hang around the box 
office for some purple-faced commuter to 
show up with salal tickets and the 
heartrending story that his wife had 
nissed the train from New Canaan. 


HOLLYWOOD 
The President's Week 


Last week was a busy one at the Beverly 





Hills address sometimes called the Clan’s 
White House West. There President Frank 
sinatra 
> Got engaged. 
> Joined battle with 50 neighbors over 
his right to establish a private heliport 
in his backyard. 

The engagement was to Actress-Dancer 
Juliet Prowse, 25. the slim and beautiful 
South African whom Frankie met in 1959 


when they were working together on Can 
Can, Since then she has often acted as 
hostess at his dinner parties, and has been 
his frequent if not constant companion. 
I've had lots of dates with other men 

Juliet said candidly t week. “Elvis Pres 
ley, for one. But Frank and I have al 
ways been mature about our romance. 





We don't go for this teen-age bit about 
going steady and all that jazz. Frank and 
I just enjov each other. 

For his part. Sinatra has been—as they 
say in the columns—linked with various 
women in recent months. including Doro 
thy Provine 1 Marilyn Monroe. But 
said he gallantly | 


been my one romance. She has accepted 








week, “Juliet has 





my proposal of marriage.” At a quiet 
dinner at Romanofi’s. he slipped a ring 
on Juliet’s finger a beauty.” friends ré 
ported, “not the usual Hollywood block 
buster.’ Unmarried since his 1957 divorces 


from Ava Gardner, Sinatra admitted 
I'm a little shook.” But, he concluded 
I'm 46 now, It’s time I settled down. 

One thing he plans to settle down in 
is a helicopter on the spacious lawn out 
side his home in pukka Coldwater Canyon. 


Some 25 of his neighbors turned up to 
protest at a hearing in the West Los 
Angeles city hall. “He's a nighttime per- 
son,’ said a neighbor. “Parties start in 


the middle of the night and you can hear 
them through the canyon. The neighbors 
wake up and spend an irate night. It 
hasn't been too bad lately. though. But 
can you imagine how a helicopter would 
sound taking off from here in the middle 


of the night?” Decision is pending, but 
the neighbors’ case seems too strong to 
be denied. As another one put it: “The 


acoustics in the canyon are better than 
those of the Hollywood Bowl. There 
would be a definite noise problem. Every 
time Frankie spits. you can hear it down 
at our house. 

Juliet may at least put a stop to that, 





Juttet Prowse & FIANCE 


Frank and ust 
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The Other Schell 


Advertisements for Judgment at Nu 
remberg line up the profiles of seven ac 
tors, overlapping one another like a hand 
of playing cards. From Spencer Tracy 
to Burt Lancaster, all but one are giant 
stars. The one face scarcely known to U.S, 
audiences is that of Maximilian Schell, 31 
year-old brother of Maria Schell. But as 
the young defense attorney (a part that 
was sought by both Laurence Olivier and 
Frank Sinatra), Schell dominates the film 
and easily outdoes his more celebrated co 
stars. He is going to become much better 
known as a performer of unusual excel 
lence and also as a frank and outspoken 
actor-intellectual. 

In Nuremberg. Schell’s counsel for the 
defense is a brilliant young lawyer intent 
on lifting some of the guilt from German 
shoulders. Citing a precedent from U.S. 
law back at the U.S. judges, he snaps a 
book shut and announces in truncated 
accents that the opinion he had read 
was from “Oli-ver Wen-dell Holmes.” His 
quick-flashing smile is no smile at all 
disappearing as swiftly as the sound of 
clicked heels. A young, black-haired, deep 
eyed man with a jut jaw and a strong 
handsome face. he looks improbable in 


rimless glasses and courtroom robes. But 





he thoroughly commands the attention of 
both tribunal and audience. His per- 
formance Is variously moving, impressive 
terrifying and persuasive. For it he has 
been named by the New York Film 
Critics the outstanding actor of 1961 
and he 
for an Oscar this spring. 

Slightly Prostituted. Judgment at Nu 
remberg is Schell’s second American film 
(he played a hobnail-minded Nazi officer 
in The Young Lions), and he has since 
completed two more: he is the German 
tutor in the film version of Five Finger 
Exercise, and he plays the 17th century 


just 





ll be a front-running candidate 
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The Chicago Daily News 
Foreign Service has top-flight 
correspondents stationed 

all over the world. 
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“29 years later, only the ‘Sieg Heil’is missing..: 





David Nichol 
Chicago Daily News 


“Communist boss Walter Ulbricht is using the same methods pioneered by 
Adolf Hitler in his grab for power in East Germany. In a series of so-called 
‘enabling acts’, Ulbricht has freed himself of all constitutional restrictions. 
He now has the same life and death power Hitler had, after the Fuehrer’s 
own ‘enabling act’ of 1933.” 

“The similarities of the two regimes are remarkable,” writes Daily News 
correspondent David Nichol. He ought to know. He's covered Germany 
since 1940, became chief of the Daily News Bonn Bureau after World War II. 

Nichol is typical of all the Chicago Daily News Foreign Service corre- 
spondents. These men do more than report the news. They tell you why 
it happened, what to expect next, from trouble spots around the world. 
This is why dispatches of the Chicago Daily News Foreign Service are 


carried by 63 leading newspapers, with almost 25 million readers. 


CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


Marshall Field, Jr., Editor and Publisher 
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Italian priest Joseph of Cupertino in The 
Reluctant Saint, both scheduled for re- 
lease later this year. He is now in hot de- 
mand, and his next film will probably be 
Jean-Paul Sartre's The Prisoners of Al- 
tona, with Sophia Loren, to be directed 
by Vittorio De Sica. 

Trained on the stages of Switzerland 
Austria, France and Germany, educated 
at the universities of Munich and Zurich 
Schell is more intellectual than actor. He 
intends later on to write and direct (he 
wrote his first play when he was ten). 
“Acting,” he says, ‘is a little like prosti- 
tution. When you do a scene, it is a little 
like making love. I don't like to be 
watched while making love. Since you get 
paid for it. it is like a prostitute who 
sells love. 

Max & Maria. Acting is partly ‘a mat- 
ter of family.” explains Max with dis- 
arming candor, since “in Germany we 
Schells are like the Barrymores were in 
the U.S.” Born in Vienna in 1930, Max 
is the third of four children of Swiss 
Poet-Playwright Hermann Schell. His 
mother was an actress. His brother Karl 
has established a sound acting reputation 
on the Continent. His younger sister, now 
called Editha Nordberg, is developing as 
a European film star. And his older s 
Maria, of course, is the most celebrated 
Germanic actress since Marlene Dietrich. 

Maria was and is my best friend.” says 
Max. He has said that he would happily do 
a picture with her, provided “we would 
not play lovers, that our parts were equally 
strong, and that Maria got top billing. 
German friends suggest that Max was just 
being polite. Maria is reportedly wildly 
jealous of Max’s rising fame, and Max 
well aware of her feelings, has told friends 
that the only time he wants to see her is 
at family reunions on Christmas Eve. 

The versatile Max is a gifted pianist 
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athlete (in university soccer he was the 


Ot a j et Fe oe European equivalent of an All-America) 

7 K T nee c and linguist (he speaks five languages and 

hat I | rakes W | ® } bk be learned English in two weeks for his role 

in The Young Lions). With a tendency to 

= Y li k! extemporize lines. he has been both the 

moving serv1ce c Le e bad and golden boy of the German thea 

ter. He once published an article con- 

a =< oO demning all German theater directors as 

‘0 ‘inept sadists.” And four years ago, he 

} Next time you see a United Safe-Guard van being caused a scandal in Berlin when he stopped 

eae) loaded, step up close and listen carefully. As each ne in ‘- —— a “igang 

delivered a tuneral oration tor 15 Ger- 

man soldiers who had been drowned in 
a training accident that day. 











piece is positioned, you'll hear a sharp ‘‘click’’. These are the 
patented cargo stabilizing anchors being locked in their tracks. 


United Agents use these special anchors to keep your shipment He regards Hollywood with bemused 
disdain. “A town where you can’t walk is 


uncivilized.” he grumbles. But somehow 





under full-time, gentle control...safe from damaging jolts or jars 

* P 
And like the exclusive protection of Sanitized* vans, this extra he gets around. He is the constant com- 
| precaution is standard procedure on every Safe-Guard move. panion of Nancy Kwan (Suzie Wong) 


with whom he swims and plays tennis. He 
i r -val hipments. : 
Give this added protection to your fragile, high-value ship ts has little to say for American women 


Consult your nearby United Safe-Guard moving specialist today. “Already I have the feeling that evers 
No obligation. He's listed under ‘‘MOVERS” in the Yellow Pages. girl I meet is Kim Novak. ; 
Beyond that, he resolutely refuses to 

discuss his private life. “I feel like the 

Arabs,” he says. “They believe when you 

take a picture of someone, you take his 


soul away.” Meanwhile, he is earning 
MOVING WITH CARE RY WHERE $5,000 a week for having his picture 
ave ante eREG. U. S. PAT. OFF taken at the rate of 24 frames a second. 
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MORE LIVE ACTION-LESS DEAD WEIGHT. The full-size’62 Dodge Dart will acceler- 
ate seven percent quicker than last year’s comparable model, and do it on five percent less 
gas. Main reason? Dead weight has been cut to a minimum. For instance, the automatic trans- 
mission housing, for V8s, used to be made of cast iron, now it’s aluminum. The new one is 
stronger, and 60 pounds lighter. If you’re looking for a low price car with a fistful of action, 


you have found it. COME IN AND DRIVE THE NEW LEAN BREED OF DODGE. 
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New B.F.Goodrich 
rubber compound 
defies 127-ton jolts 


B.F.Goodrich tires made of Cut Protected 
compound carry record-breaking loads of coal 
over razor-sharp rock. In a few minutes, this 
monster hauler, carrying almost twice the load of a 
regular coal mining truck, is going on a grinding 5 to 
6 mile trip to its unloading area and back. 

The 37-ton weight of the hauler itself would be 
punishment enough for most tires, but this baby is 
toting 90 tons of coal . . . at speeds up to 40 mph 
over tire-destroying surfaces every inch of the way. 
It averages 36 such trips each 14)4 hour day for the 
Pittsburg & Midway Coal Mining Co. at its Para- 
dise Mine near Drakesboro, Ky. 

What makes these BFG tires take this kind of 
beating twice as long as some other tires . . . up 
to 4000 hours on original tread? 

One thing is the rubber itself. BFG’s new Cut 
Protected compound was developed for this kind 
of work after years of exhaustive lab and field tests. 
It defies sharp, jagged limestone and slate, pre- 
vents premature tire failures and resulting work 
stoppage and equipment damage. 

Under this remarkable compound is the toughest 
cord construction you will find on any tire any- 
where. BFG’s Flex-Rite Nylon is twice as strong as 
conventional cords. It’s built to the tire’s inflated 
shape to permit uniform flexing and end localized 
stresses. That’s why the tire so thoroughly resists 
heat blow-outs and flex breaks inherent in this work. 

Finally, notice the husky double-chevron treads. 
They have the same kind of bulldog bite going 
backward or forward. Very important in cutting 
down stress and grind on the tire surfaces. 

For every wheel, doing every kind of job on 
highways, in plants, on the farm or off the road, 
BFG has the tire. Your BFG dealer has the facts. 
Look for him in the Yellow Pages or write President’s 
Office, The B.F.Goodrich Company, Akron 18, Ohio. 


B.EGoodrich 














This winter, the s.s.United States and 





the s.s. America make 4 gala cruises 


to the sunny West Indies 


Your ship is several knots faster 


than any worry in the world 





Mr. and Mrs. B. M. Farr and daughter Judith Farr Fillmore, in (round the piano on the s.s. America, Mr. and Mrs. Jim C. Molen 
cocktail lounge. Mr. Farr is Vice President of First Security Bank, kamp of Norwood, Mass. and Mrs. Peter Collins of Great Neck, 
Smithfield, Utah. Party? You'll find vour favorite wine aboard N. Y. As Louise King, Mrs. Collins is a well-known TV actress 





Pool-side snack on the s United States. Miss Andrea Formel of Miss Stafford Hutchinson of Cookham Dean, Berks., England, enjo 


Greenwich, Conn., Mi Julie Francoeur of Westport, Co . and ing deck sports. At night, dance to Meyer Davis rhythms, or go to a 
Mr. R. V. Keeley, of the American Embassy in Mali, rest after a dip first-run movie. On cruises, there will be professi 


r 


mal entertainers 


When you sail on the s.s. United States—the world’s fastest ship— en lo rif 
a4 i . SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT OR 
there’s nothing for you to do but live graciously. Experienced passengers 


choose this ship again and again And this winter, transatlantic service T TyrYy . 
5 4 
will be supplemented by these cruises to the sun-drenched West Indies: ( N I I I 1D 


ss. United States —January 30 and February 16—14 days to Nassau, re oT AT EK Cc 
\ 4 6 kn 


i St. Thomas, Trinidad, Curacao, Cristobal, from $520 
| 
ss. America —March 8—7 days to San Juan and St. Thomas, from $195, I | N K; QS 
March 17—9 days to St. Thomas, San Juan, and Bermuda, from $245. 4s ak 
| United States Lines, 1 Broadway, N.Y. 4, N.Y. Ow Ypera states America and a fieet of 62 fast carg to Europe ted Kingdom, Far East, Australia. 








CINEMA 





Oedipus in Flatbush 


A View from the Bridge (Continental) 
like the drama by Arthur Miller from 
which it is adapted, is a grim and mis- 
guided attempt to make Pentelic marble 
of Brooklyn brick; to find in the moral 
slime of a slum episode the ink in which 
to write Greek tragedy as it was written in 
the golden age. Inevitably, the attempt 
fails; but the failure is impressive. The 





VALLONE & LAWRENCE IN “VIEW” 
An impressive failure 


film, perhaps even more vividly than the 
play. demonstrates the Gnostic precept 
that when the seven deadly sins are 
counted, there is still one more. Its name 
is Ignorance. and it is as quick as any 
other to send a soul to hell. 

rhe tragedy transpires in a cold-water 
flat. where a decent, hard-working, stupid 
stevedore (Raf Vallone in immigrant 
from Italy. lives happily with his dumpy 
wife (Maureen Stapleton) and a nubile 
17-year-old niece (Carol 
While his niece was still a child, the st 
dore loved her as a daughter. Now he 
desires her as a woman but he doesn't 
know it—partly because he is too stupid 
partly because he is too weak to face the 
truth. If he faced it, he would have to 
give up his unnatural attachment to the 
girl, and this he cannot bear to do. Like 
Oedipus, he commits (in attitude if not in 
act) incest through ignorance, and the 
penalty for incest. as all myths agree, is 
dissolution of the personality—sometimes 
in madness, sometimes in death. 

Madness in the stevedore’s mind takes 
the form of jealousy. and jealousy begins 
when his wife's cousins. fleeing famine in 
Sicily. enter the U.S. illegally, go to work 
on the docks, come to live in the steve- 
dore’s cold-water flat. One of the cousins 
is a sober married man (Raymond Pelle- 
grin), but the other is a charming gio- 
vanotto (Jean Sorel) who soon falls in 
love with the niece. Disturbed. the steve- 


Lawrence }. 
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dore at first makes fun of the newcomer 
but the niece falls in love with the boy 
anyway. Desperate. the stevedore resorts 
to slander: “He marry you he gotta da 
right be American citizen.” Indignantly 
the girl decides to marry the boy. At that 
the stevedore’s obsession. like an elephant 
in musth, snaps the fraying tether of 
human feeling that restrains his frenzy. 
He betrays the boy and his brother to the 
immigration police. Too late the poor 
brute perceives that in betraying his 
friends he has betrayed himself, that in 
embracing the past he has forfeited the 
future, that in refusing to change he has 
agreed to die. He plunges a cargo hook 
into his own heart. “Why?” he gasps as 
he expires. “Why?” 

Scene by scene the film is written— 
mostly by Playwright Miller; Scenarist 
Norman Rosten made few additions to 
the play—with clear intelligence and rude 
male force. In his direction, despite a 
tendency to get cute with the camera, 
Sidney Lumet often achieves a noble 
seriousness that makes the drama seem 
almost a rite—as is only appropriate 
classic tragedy was the Dionysian counter- 
part of the Christian Mass. The actors 
without exception excel, but Actor Val- 
lone beggars comparison. He is the gritty 
essence of stevedore. He looks like one of 
Michelangelo's Captives, half man, half 
rock. 

For these reasons View is well worth 
looking at. Nevertheless. those who look 
will be fundamentally disappointed be- 
cause Playwright Miller has fundamen- 
tally misused his materials. Greek tragedy 
which Miller admittedly set out to imi- 
tate, is centrally concerned with the na 
ture and task of the hero. As the Greeks 
conceived him. the hero was a personinica 
tion of what is specifically human in man 
kind, and his task was to discriminate and 
defend what is human from what is not 





to overcome the animal nature (person 
fied by Sophocles as the Sphinx) that 
primordially dominates the human spirit. 
But in Miller's hero there is nothing 
specifically human; he is an animal who 
never for an instant dreams of over- 
coming his animal nature. Therefore. he is 
not a tragic hero but a pathetic creature. 
He is an ape. and Playwright Miller does 
not dignify the species by attiring him in 
figurative mask and buskin. After awhile 
indeed, the ape begins to look sort of 
silly—like Oedipus in a gorilla suit. 


Alec's Irish Roz 

A Mogjority of One {Warner}. A Jew- 
ish comedian once remarked that Jewish 
humor is universal: it can be understood 
in all five boroughs of New York City. 
This Jewish situation comedy is a case in 
point. It was one of Broadway's top dol 
lars for 16 months (1959-60), but as a 
movie it will surely seem a little alien to 
an average goy west of the Hudson. Nev 
ertheless. to those with a taste for such 
things. \Wajority will come as a warm 
though slightly soggy knish of sentiment. 

Like the play, a too-cute intercontinen- 





tal switch on Abie’s Trish Rose, the film 
tells the story of Bertha Jacoby (Rosalind 
Russell), an elderly Jewish widow from 
Brooklyn who takes a trip to Japan. On 
the boat Bertha meets Koichi Asano ( Sir 
Alec Guinness}, a Japanese textile tycoon 
who has “also hed a cupf'l.” as Bertha 
sympathetically puts it—he lost two chil- 
dren in the war, and his wife died not 
long after Bertha’s Sam passed away (“ec- 
tive in business to the lest”). What’s 
more, the poor man has a cold, Oy veh! 
Bertha rushes to the rescue with handy 
home remedies: “Soap and vater and 
stewed prunes, and you should gahgle vit 
hodt vater and peroxide.” 

How can a lonely old millionaire resist? 
He invites her to his house in Tokyo for 
mint tea—*Mm.” she says appreciatively. 
‘tastes like hodt possley”—and proposes 
marriage. Bertha at first demurs, but later 
Koichi turns up in Brooklyn, and at the 
fade it looks as if Bertha has acquired a 
samurai to take the place of Sam. 

Majority is much too long (2 hr. 20 
min. 30 sec.). and it lacks the kindly. 
take-a-piece-fruit intimacy of the play. 
But Actor Guinness breaks out a sensa- 
tional Tokyo brogue (“Prease feer free to 
use my country crub”) and contrives to 
seem charmingly inscrutable behind the 
craziest set of epicanthic folds any actor 
was ever pasted to—they look like two 
fat little patties of ravioli hanging from 
his eyebrows. Actress Russell, humped up 
and hipped out till she resembles a super- 
annuated ostrich, encompasses quite with- 
out caricature the standard repertory of 
Jewish gesture—the delicately deprecat- 
ing shrug that says: I don’t mean to of- 
fend, but a fact is a fact; the vigorous ex- 
tension of the hands. chest high and palms 
up. that means: you got problems? / got 
problems. What Actress Russell fails to 
reproduce is the special warmth of Jewish 
motherhood, the Old-Testamental intensi- 
ty of devotion. She has done a_ skillful 
piece of work. but it takes more than skill 
to turn Auntie Mame into Molly Goldberg. 





Russete & GUINNESS IN “Majority” 
A warm though sogay knish. 
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Concatenation of Calamities 


Just outside New Delhi. in low bamboo 
enclosures paved with dried cow dung, 
yoo Hindu pundits and priests have gath- 
ered this month to recite the Vedic prayer 
Gayatri Japan 10 million times. Night and 
day, squatting under TV lights beside 
shrines and ceremonial fires that they 
feed with the liquid butter called ghee 
they raise their voices. powerfully ampli- 
fied by loudspeakers, to the circling plan- 
ets above. For according to India’s astrol- 
ogers. under the conjunction of the plan- 
ets due early next month, the earth will be 


HINDt 
They hope to mitigate February's di 


floods. air crashes 
in what could be the 
concatenation of calamities in the 
last 5,000 years. At best. the prayers will 
only mitigate the situation. 

Into Conjunction. In Hindu astrology 
there are nine planets: Saturn, Mars 
Jupiter, Mercury, Venus. the sun, the 
moon, and the moon in its ascending 
and descending nodes. In their orbital 
paths, two or more of the planets occa- 
sionally conjoin, meaning that an imagi- 
nary line from earth into space would in- 
tersect them. But rarely are five planets 
conjoined: and a conjunction of tive 
planets and the sun (which will simul- 
taneously be eclipsed by the moon) will 
take place at 3:47 p.m. Indian time on 
Feb. 3 (7:17 a.m. E.S.T.).. Moreover 
astrologers note that this zodiacal rarity 
will happen in Capricorn, one of the “un- 
favorable” signs of the heavens.* 

Indian Astrologer Acharya Keshav Dev 
predicts that Feb. 3 will be the beginning 


shattered by quakes 
revolutions and wars, 
worst 


Astrology divides the zodiac (the central 
band of the heavens that contains the paths of 
the sun, moon and planets) longitudinally inte 
twelve successive parts, each named, like Capri 
corn, for the most notable constellation in it 
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of an East-West nuclear test competition 
that should lead to war by 1970. The 
astrologers of Nepal foresee more im- 
mediate consequences. Mani Prasad Ti- 
wari predicts political changes in China 
possibly a revolt in Nepal. natural dis- 
asters in Russia. and “civil disturbances’ 
somewhere southwest of Washington, D.C. 
Nepalese Field Marshal Kaiser Shumsher 
Jung Bahadur Rana. an amateur astrolo- 
ger, expects at least an earthquake near 
by. and foresees another disturbing possi- 
bility: “I would not be surprised if this 
heralds the coming of a new age in which 
women will have more rights.” 





SADHUS PRAYING AT SHRINE 


aster 


"Makers of Destiny."’ Indian leaders 
have scoffed at all the talk of doom, and 
Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru has 
twice said publicly that the conjunction 
of planets will not affect him. “Don't be 
panicky about these predictions,” he said, 
“We are the makers of our own destiny.” 
But the man in the street of Nepal and 
India is not so sure. Business on the New 
Delhi stock exchange has slowed down 
as big investors who buy and sell accord- 
ing to the advice of their astrologers have 
been told to play it safe for a few weeks, 
The people of Katmandu have built 
straw huts on the city’s parade ground 
and propose to spend the night of Feb. 3 
there to avoid being trapped in earth- 
quake-toppled houses. 

Indians know the stargazers have not 
always been wrong. In January 1934. 
there was a conjunction of seven planets 
just before the great Bihar earthquake 
destroyed 13 Indian and Nepalese cities 
and killed 10.000 people. Seven planets 
also came together in 3102 B.C.—the year 
of the Mahabharata war, which the old 
Hindu epics say brought bloody death to 
millions of Indians and, with their deaths, 
the end of an age. 





His Due 


The cleverest wile of Satan is to con- 

vince us that he does not exist. 
—Baudelaire 

The catechism of the Church of Eng- 
land begins with the question: “What did 
your godparents promise for you at your 
Baptism?” Over the centuries. millions of 
tiny Anglicans preparing for Confirmation 
have lisped and stammered out the awe- 
some answer that begins: “I would re- 
nounce the Devil and all his works.” A 
year ago. in a proposed revision of the 
catechism, the Anglican Archbishops’ 
Commission struck out all mention of 
Satan. Young believers, the draft sug- 
gested. should merely “renounce all that 
is wrong and fight against evil.’ 

Dropping the Devil was part of the 
archbishops’ effort to keep up with the 
times. Christ mentioned “the prince of 
demons.” and all the great Christian theo- 
logians have considered Satan the personi- 
fication of evil. But now, even some de- 
vout Christians think of the Devil as a 
figure of superstition, or a comic literary 
fancy. In a 1957 Gallup poll of Britons 
20 years old or more, 78° said that they 
believed in God, while only 34°¢ believed 
in Satan. 

But the Devil will return to Anglican 
lips. After receiving more than 250 com- 
plaints, the commission has submitted an- 
other version of the catechismal phrase 
which will probably be approved by a con- 
vocation of Anglican bishops this week. 
The new answer: “I would renounce the 
Devil and fight against evil.” Admitted 
one of the catechism’s writers: “The word 
‘devil’ gives the people a better idea of 
what they're up against.” 


° 
Salesmen-Saints 

Man’s time on earth is running out 
missionary leaders of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints concluded at a 
convention six months ago. They resolved 
to make a last big push for conversions. 
By year’s end the Mormons* claimed 
90.000 baptisms worldwide, nearly double 
the total for 1960. And the most notable 
Mormon came in a country 
rarely thought of as mission territory 


success 


Great Britain, where T. (for Thomas) 
Bowring Woodbury V. 53, is mission 
president. 

Last week brisk. plump “By” Wood- 


bury was happily adding up the visible 
evidence of progress made in 1961. His 
mission helpers had made more than 
13,300 baptisms. In the last six months, 
Britain's Mormons have broken ground 
for 24 new churches, and they plan to 
start on 26 more by July. Says Wood- 
bury. who expects his church to baptize 
30,000 converts next year: “We are plant- 
ing a fertile harvest for the Lord.’ 

The Saints have been cultivating souls 


Who now number 1,500,000 in the U.S 
1,800,000 in the world, Last weck New York 
State’s Mormons announced that they would 


build a new headquarters: a 30- lo go-story sky 
scraper on 58th Street in Manhattan. It will have 
a chapel, an information center, an auditorium 
and office space to lease to businesses 
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The new Mount Ogden Junior High School, Ogden, Utah, selected 
by A.A.S.A. for its exhibit of outstanding school designs. 


odleayke 


TRADE MARK 





“We feel Audio-Visual teaching is vital for Utah’s 
most important crop... youngsters,” 


says Dr. T. O. Smith, Superintendent 
of this striking Mount Ogden Junior 
High School. 


‘Yet the good strong sunlight of Utah 
that helps youngsters grow also makes 
classrooms hard to darken for our mo- 
tion-picture program. However, we 
have found we don't have to darken a 
room completely when we use a Kodak 
Pageant Projector. It projects a picture 
clearly in subdued light. 

“As a matter of fact, the Kodak 
Pageant Projector’s ability to show 
movies in a partially lighted room is a 


double blessing. It’s easier on the stu- 
_ and teachers find that it 
is much easier to maintain discipline 
in a room that is not completely dark.” 

Kodak Pageant Projectors provide 
the extra brilliance needed in hard-to- 
darken rooms because their exclusive 
Kodak Super-40 Shutter puts up to 
40% more brilliance on the screen at 
sound speed than projectors with or- 
dinary shutters. When greater screen 
brilliance is required, the Pageant Pro- 
jector’s extra, efficient cooling capacity 
allows you to use 1000-watt or 1200- 
watt lamps in place of the usual 750- 
watt lamp. 


dents’ eyes 


Ask any Kodak A-¥V dealer to dem- 
onstrate a Kodak Pageant Projector for 
you or your school board at your con- 
venience. Or write for descriptive Bul- 
letin V3-65 it is well worth reading 


New for A-V—Kodak Pageant Projector, AV-126 
TR. A child can operate it easily. New, main 
tenance-free, fully tran 
sistorized sound system 
achieves tonal quality 
and clarity unmatched in 
16mm _ projection. High { 
picture brilliance and @ 
crisp picture definition 


keep student attention 
on the screen 


0126-78 


Kodak Pageant Projector ) EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Dept. 8-V, Rochester 4, N.Y. 
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By & BuBBLES WoopBURY IN LoNDON 
‘Have Baptism, Will Travel.’ 


in Britain for more than a century. In 
1837 Mormon Founder Joseph Smith dis- 
patched seven missionaries to England 

a venture that possibly saved the church 
from extinction. Working with the zeal of 
early Christians, the Mormons made 77,- 
000 converts in two decades, sent most of 
their newly baptized off as emigrants to 
the U.S., where they were needed for the 
pioneer job of settling Utah. But by the 
turn of the century, conversions in Brit- 
ain numbered only about 300 a year, and 
things stayed that way until By Wood- 
bury went to England in 1958. 

Dances & Planes. Born to a family that 
helped Brigham Young colonize Salt Lake 
City, Woodbury has been a dance band 
leader, real estate salesman, maker of light 
planes and then of lawnmowers ( Wichita’s 
Aircapital Manufacturers. Inc.). Wood- 
bury served three years overseas as a mis- 
sionary before attending college, but be- 
cause of his devotion to church affairs in 
later life, he received a rare second “call” 
to return to mission work. In England, he 
took over a mission that had only 10,000 
members, a scattering of rundown church- 
es, 160 proselytizers. Woodbury called for 
more missionaries from Salt Lake City. 
pioneered a cram course in Mormon dog- 
ma that reduced the prebaptism indoc- 
trination time from weeks to days. To 
spur hard-working missionaries toward 
greater efforts, Woodbury coined football- 
style “yells” and such upbeat slogans as 
“Have Baptism, Will Travel.” Mormons 
who exceeded their quotas of baptisms 
were allowed into an “Extra Mile Club.’ 
honored at hearty dinners given by Wood- 
bury and his wife Beulah, 48, whom he 
calls “Bubbles.” 

Woodbury’s missionary force now num- 


bers more than goo “elders’—most of 
them earnest young (average age: 21) 
volunteers from the U.S. who, like all 


Mormon missionaries, receive no pay. Go- 
ing out in pairs, the youthful Mormons 
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are equipped with street maps, “conver- 
sion kits” and tape-recorded sermons, and 
are taught standard techniques for giving 
“home sacrament demonstrations.” Ex- 
plains Elder David Stewart Romney, 22:* 
“We just ring doorbells and say we are 
Mormon missionaries.” Moving into a 
new town, Mormons also try to organize 
baseball teams for children, as an avenue 
to their parents. “We get the kids playing 
baseball.” says Romney. “We get the 
grownups talking about God and religion.” 

Selflessness & Zeal. Woodbury’s ascet- 
ic missionaries—they neither smoke nor 
drink tea. coffee or liquor—are generally 
admired by rival for their 





churchmen for 
selflessness and zeal. British clergymen are 
less keen on Woodbury’s hard-sell style of 
making converts. Last year the Church of 
England assembly labeled Mormon mis- 
sionaries “undesirables.” and the Anglican 
student chaplain at the University of Dur- 
ham recently criticized the “well-meant 
but overzealous attempts of overeager 
Mormon missionaries.” 

Woodbury shrugs off the attacks, and 
so do his superiors back home in Salt 
Lake City. “By Woodbury is a great lead- 
er.” says Missions Director Henry Moyle. 
What animosity there is seems likely to 
wane. This week. as Woodbury rounds out 
his three-year tour of duty, a new presi- 
dent with a flair for church diplomacy is 
on his way to London: Marion Duff 
Hanks. 40. who has been working full time 
on Mormon business as one of the church's 
38 “General Authorities.” Hanks plans a 
somewhat softer sell. 


Catholic View of J.F.K. 


Has John Fitzgerald Kennedy lived up 
to the hopes of fellow Catholics during his 
first vear as President? A heavily hedged 
yes is the answer of the weighty Jesuit 
magazine America (circ. 53,573). Presi- 
dent Kennedy has conducted himself, 
wrote Father Thurston Davis, S.J.. Amer- 
ica’s editor in chief, “more or less as al- 
most any Catholic President might have 
been expected to conduct himself in a 
land largely dominated by a strong residu- 
al Protestant tradition.” 

Graham Is Golden. U.S. Catholics, 
Father Davis said, asked of Kennedy only 
that he work hard at the presidency— 
“and he has certainly not disappointed 
anyone in this respect.” They knew well 
that “for understandable political rea- 
sons” Kennedy would not emphasize his 
Catholicism. and indeed he has not. A 
photograph of the President with a car- 
dinal “would cost Mr. Kennedy 10.000 
votes in the Bible belt in 1964,” whereas 
pictures of him with Billy Graham “are 
pure 14-carat gold, to be laid away at 
five percent interest till the day of reck- 
oning in 1964.” This kind of poll-watching 
calculation, Father Davis argues. may not 
be very courageous. but Catholics gener- 
ally “are not troubled” by the President's 
careful stepping across “so many fragile 
Protestant eggs.” 

What does irk them is Kennedy's firm 
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opposition to federal aid for private and 
church-run schools. Most Catholics feel 
that Kennedy's refusal to support federal 
aid for private schools places “harsh eco- 
nomic sanctions upon millions of parents 
who, in the exercise of their religious lib- 
erty, choose to educate their children in 
parochial schools . . Catholics. con- 
cludes Father Davis, can understand why 
Kennedy might not show up to review 
a St. Patrick’s Day parade. but they can- 
not understand and countenance “a posi- 
tive act of discrimination.” 

"Persecution Complex.'' Widely re- 
printed, America’s knuckle-rapping edito- 
rial criticism of the President brought 
some Protestants to Kennedy's defense. 
Said Dr. E. S. James of Dallas. editor of 
the Baptist Standard: “1 have every con- 
fidence in his sincerity. but I am annoyed 
with the Catholic hierarchy for the pres- 
sure it has exerted on him on behalf of 
federal aid to parochial education.” Dr. 
Emanuel Carlson, executive director of 
the Baptist Joint Committee on Public 
Affairs. suggested that America displayed 
a “persecution complex” on the subject 
of parochial schools. 

Some Catholics seemed to agree. “The 
America editorial.” said one priest in 
San Francisco, “sounds like the little boy 
who didn't get his way. so he says, ‘Now 
you must do this for me. The sole ob- 
jection advanced only serves to empha- 
size what a ‘good Catholic’ Kennedy is, 
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“AMERICA” 


KENNEDY ON COVER OF 
For understandable political reasons. 


for the merits of the Catholic school 
claims for public assistance are not rec- 
ognized by a large segment of the Cath- 
olic public.” Historian Edward Gargan 
of Chicago's Loyola University, dismissed 
school aid as “an ephemeral issue.” Said 
he: “To many Catholics. the question 
of federal aid is a minor issue com- 
pared to the great questions of medi- 
cal aid for the aged or atomic warfare. 
Most Catholics. like people of conscience 
generally, want the President to concen- 
trate on these great issues.” 
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..-OF WORLD TRAVEL 


Nothing obscure about BOAC’s artistry in linking the world’s 
wonderlands. Merely the simple technique of making your 
trip as gratifying as you could wish...anywhere your heart 
takes you. All the way, in every way, your BOAC flight is a 
collection of satisfactions ...a worldwide achievement. 
Rolls-Royce 707 jets, record-breaking jet-Comets, the “Whis- 
pering Giant” Britannias...to transport you in every sense of 
the word. Flights from New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, 
Honolulu, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Washington/Balti- 
more, Montreal and Toronto...to 53 countries on all 6 
continents, 

Let your Travel Agent help you or see us at BOAC. 


ALL OVER THE WORLD 


BOAL 


TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 
BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


Offices in all principal cities 





BOAC's World Routes 
With Associate Carriers 
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Ratsey’s NEW SPINNAKER 
Lift and luxury. 


LEISURE 
Boats Ahoy 


American boatniks. now 7,000,000 
strong, have two great compulsions: to 
get out on the water, and to trade their 
boats in for something bigger and better. 
This week in Manhattan, rag-haulers and 
stinkpotters thronged the New York Col- 
iseum to see the bigger and better at the 
s2nd National Motor Boat Show. 

Predictably, the trend is to luxury and 
gadgetry. Small runabouts with rakish 
lines. chrome fittings. and decorator-styled 
upholstery look more and more like cars 
presumably to attract difident women- 
folk. Oceangoing yachts sport bulkhead- 
to-bulkhead carpeting and baby blue 
staterooms. New compact radar sets 
depth-sounders and other electronic gear 
cram the cockpits. Pushbutton winches 
eliminate the need to “weigh” anchor, 
Hot-water heating, cold-water cooling, 
sea-water evaporators and adapters for 
turning iceboxes into electric refrigerators 
lure the boat owner. Apparently it takes a 
heap of gadgets to make a boat a home. 

For the orthodox, there was some relief 
in the discovery that many boatmakers 
are still building hulls of wood, although 
fiber glass and aluminum are still gaining. 
Top eye-catchers in the show: 
> Most expensive boat is Stephens’ s5o-ft. 
twin-diesel yacht, which sleeps ten, has 
two heads and a shower, and an all- 
electric galley. Price: $100,872. 
> Fallout protection is an extra amenity 
claimed for Wheeler's otherwise conven- 
tional 43-ft. motor yacht. It has a pump- 
and-filter system that allows fallout-safe 
operation for eight to twelve hours; the 
makers provide enough fuel capacity ( 300 
gal.) to enable a surviving skipper to 
head for uncontaminated waters. Price 
about $45,000. 
> Biggest sailboat in the show is Pearson's 
fiber-glass sloop, the Alberg 35. It has 
a 30-h.p. auxiliary engine, a 10-ft. beam, 
draws 5 ft. Price: $18,885. 
> Outstanding design departure is a 17- 


‘ 
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OUTBOARD MARINE’s New HULL 


DERN LIVING 


ft. reinforced-plastic motorboat by Out- 
board Marine. It has a three-keeled hull 
which. say the manufacturers, reduces 
pounding at high speeds. Like a number 
of other boats in the show, Outboard 
Marine's is equipped with an inboard- 
outboard (S80 h.p.) engine, a style that is 
increasing in popularity. This design al- 
lows for use of the more efficient and con- 
venient in-line inboard engine, and at. the 
same time provides the advantage of an 
outboard drive, i.e., allowing the propeller 
to be raised for shallow channels and for 
beaching. Price: $3,640. 

> A small jet-propulsion unit for planing 
hulls up to 22 ft. in length is Aerojet- 
General's Hydrocket. This device scoops 
water through an intake duct and feeds it 
into an engine-driven impeller. Centrifu- 
gal force shoots the water through per- 
forations in the impeller at high speed 
driving the boat forward. Aerojet-General 
claims speeds of go m.p.h. for an 18-ft. 
hull. Price; $400 to $750. 

> Biggest news for sailors is Ratsey’s re- 
finement of the holed spinnaker. the 
Venturi. The sail has a series of horizontal 













slots across its top half. The breeze flow- 
ing through the slots shoots downward 
thus by counteraction pushing the sail it- 
self upward and providing extra lift. Ac- 
cording to Designer George Ratsey, the 
slots also operate to reduce the “knock- 
down” or heeling effect on close reaches. 
Price: 25° higher than conventional 
spinnakers. 


THE HOME 
Late Late Showplace 


To Russians long resigned to the 
cramped quarters of Soviet collective liv- 
ing, the thing was a dazzling mirage. 
There, on a fenced-in lot in Leningrad’s 
Viborg district, was a new model home 
designed for four and packed with capital- 
istic features. 

Made entirely of plastics from outer 
walls to the furniture and draperies inside 
the house can be assembled (if it ever 
reaches the mass-production stage) in a 
day and a half to form a big box with 
glassed-in ends. Perched on a concrete 
pedestal 6 ft. off the ground, the whole 
thing resembles nothing so much as a 
huge television set. The glass in the pic- 
ture windows is specially treated to let 
in ultraviolet rays so that on sunny days 
the occupants can indulge in the Russian 
penchant for midwinter sunbathing. Look- 
ing in on such a scene, passers-by might 
well wonder what channel that show was 
coming in on. 

Designed by three young Lenproiekt 
workshop architects, the giant-screen bun- 
galow boasts such innovations (for Rus- 
sia) as built-in clothes closets, dressers 
and cupboards, plastic plumbing and 
fantastichno !—central air conditioning. 

But Russians long ago learned that 
there is a big difference between what 





they see displayed in show windows and 
what they can actually buy. Nikita Khru- 


LENINGRAD Mopet Hovse 


Seeing 


is not necessarily having. 
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I, never forgets! And as for ap- 
pearance, its distinctive Beige with 
Gold trim case make it a sturdy 
standout wherever you take it. 





— Says it... V-M means 
it! Here's the first compact portable 


Tape Recorder that offers so many 
features of a big recorder at com- 
pact portable prices! 


AIA | A) 


‘tape-o-matic’® Tape Recorder 
V(o}) 4 cle) 





Check these features! 


«it's LIGHTWEIGHT .. . Less than 21 Ibs. 

«It records and plays THREE SPEEDS... 
742, 3% and 17% ips. 

* HIGH-FIDELITY sound reproduction, 

* PUSH BUTTON controls. 


We've run out of room... . but not 
features! More than twenty-two of 
them... Have them demonstrated 
at your V-M dealers TODAY! 















shchev had promised every Russian citi- 
zen an average 97 sq. ft. of living space by 
1970 (v. the present 75 sq. ft.*). and the 
new house's 430 sq. ft. for four people 
would more than fill the bill. But would 
the Soviet authorities divert enough ma- 
terials and labor to produce the new house 
in quantity? Even as they queued up in 
the snow to inspect it last week, Russians 
were aware that except for a few top 
bureaucrats. the mirage would probably 
remain more dream than house. 


GADGETS 
Burble & Squeak 


Ever since highway patrolmen started 
using radar to trap speedsters shortly aft- 
er World War II. U.S. motorists have 
been searching for ways to beat the elec- 
tronic rap. With misguided ingenuity, hot- 
rodders packed hub caps with uranium ore 
or loaded them with steel balls; they 
sprayed the fan blades with aluminum 
paint. dangled static chains from rear 
radio aerials 
with strips of aluminum foil. But nothing 
seemed to foil highway radar. and latter- 
day Barney Oldfields continued to be 
hauled in like herring in a net. whining 
‘Unfair! 

Then came 


bumpers, festooned their 


Radar Sentry i device 
designed to give early warning of radar 
traps. Resembling a miniature radio, Ra- 
dar Sentry costs S4go. is attached to sun 
visor or dashboard. and warns of an im- 
pending checkpoint by giving out a cheery 
burble that turns into an insistent squeak 
once the radar zone has been entered. At 
high speeds Radar Sentry is almost use 
less; there just isn't time to slow down be- 
fore police radar has tracked the car's 
telltale blip. But at speeds in the lower 
bos, the gadget is a fairly faithful watch- 
bird within 300 ft. of the radar installa- 
tion. Radar Sentries are being turned out 
ata clip of 200 to 500 a day by Radatron 
Inc. in North Tonawanda, N.Y.. and the 
company claims to have sold 25.000 Sen- 
tries in the last six months. 

Faced with this transistorized stool pi- 
geon, highway patrols are taking alarm 
crying “Foul!” The city of Chicago, the 
District of Columbia, and the state of 
Connecticut have banned Radar Sentry. 
Other states take some comfort from the 
fact that Radar Sentry is erratic; in in- 
formal tests. New York experts found 
that even diathermy machines and neon 
lights can trigger its squeal. But if the 
gadget continues to sell, many states will 
consider banning it. Says New York State 
Motor Vehicle Commissioner William S$. 
Hults 
to educate the public in the advisability 
of obeying the speed limits rather than 
trying to sell them devices which would 
encourage them to disobey them.” Re 
torts Radatron’s General Manager Wil- 
liam Waytena piously: “In many cities 
radio stations broadcast where and when 
the police are using radar. Our device 


‘It would seem more appropriate 


merely supplements this information and 
alerts the driver to be careful. 





Missionary along 
the Pacific coast- 
line in Guatemala, 
Quentin Shortes 
has just completed 
his second year 
with a Rambler 
Station Wagon. 
The last 30,000 miles were “where 
nocar should have gone.’ He writes: 


“MOUNTAINS, JUNGLES —NO CAR 
COULD TAKE IT AS RAMBLER HAS!” 


"Traveling over tropi 
roads that can hardly 
] roads, the un 
lented where 
umps and roc 
one tune 
set of points, one 
stment. I've had I 
cars here over 12 
one that would 
from cool mountains 
ltering jungles—- my 
No rattles 
this fine 


Quentin Shortes 
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Others may copy Rambler size. but 
none can match Rambler trouble 
free quality. 102 improvements for 
1962, with low 
prices on all 
models —low- 
est prices in 
the U.S. 

make Ram- 
bler an obvi 
ously better 
value in product and price, See your 
dealer. Take a Discovery Drive 











NEWS! 

What is news? Webster says simply 
that it is ‘matter of interest,” a 
definition at once prosaic yet 
broad. News, Webster might have 
added, is also reflection — clear 
second thoughts on current his- 
tory. News is also relative. The 
impact of one event is invariably 
shaped by the force of others. 
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Wintertime Special: 
Excitement on the Ice 


Girl Watching is be- 
coming a favorite 

male winter sport, 
thanks to provocative 
new ski wear that 
adorns the slopes 

Lire takes vou on a 
fun-filled research 

trip with two veteran 
virl watchers, and 
explains the “stringent” 


rules of their game, 





Teehoat ng, lastest ol all winter sports, 


is also among the fastest growing. Lire 
shows why in 10 color pages that catch 
the bright sails and blinding, 100 mph 


speed of a dangerous sport. This week's 





issue also has special reports on ski 


Fishhouses, shacks on runners that can be 


fs] ws. floure sh ine ics’ , ‘ 
dragged out on a frozen lake to protect ashions, figure skating, kids’ hockey. 


the winter fisherman, are turning a sull 
hardy venture into a family affair, Don’t 
miss Paul O'Neil’s warming report on a 


chilling sport, The Compleat Ice Angler 


OUT TODAY in the new issue of 





LITHOGRAPHER SENEFELDER 


The Sorcery of the Stone 


There has always been about lithogra- 
phy a touch of sorcery. and perhaps no 
man has ever described this more suc- 
cinetly than Goethe in 1823. Shown some 
lithographs of a poem he had jotted down 
only an hour before, he wrote in astonish- 
ment, “This is my handwriting—and yet 
it isn’t.” Though a form of reproduction, 
the lithograph retains all the life and 
spontaneity of the artist's original design. 

Last week, in a glass-covered court and 
adjoining gallery of the Bavarian State 
Graphic Collection, originally designed by 
Adolf Hitler himself as an annex to the 
Nazi Brown House, one of the most com- 
prehensive lithograph exhibitions ever as- 
sembled opened in Munich. There were 
Munchs and Noldes. Daumiers and Lau- 
trecs, Chagalls and Picassos. But the real 
star of the show was one of Munich's own 
sons. His works are a bit clumsy, and he 
was not really much of an artist. Johann 
Nepomuk Franz Aloys Senefelder. born 
in 1771. Was lithography’s inventor. 

How to Make 20 Copies. Senefelder 
started out to be a playwright; his first 
play was called Der Madchenkenner (The 
Man Who Knew Girls}, and he played the 
lead with lusty success. Other plays fol- 
lowed, and they presented the author with 
a problem. Each script needed at least 20 
copies too few to warrant the e pense ot 
a printer, too many to copy by hand. 

Senefelder was familiar with etching 
but etching a whole script on copper 
plates would take too much time. One 
day. his mother asked him to make a list 
of some laundry she was about to send 
out. Almost without thinking, Senefelder 
wrote the list on a flat piece of limestone 
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that had come from the quarries of Soln- 
hofen. He used an etching crayon of wax, 
soap and lampblack—and got the idea 
that he might cover the stone with acid 
that would eat away the part of the sur- 
face not protected by the crayon. It 
worked, but in the traditional way of relief 
printing. At length, it occurred to Sene- 
felder that he could get a transferable de- 
sign on his stone without having to eat 
the stone away with acid. After applying 
his wax crayon. he wet the stone with a 
mixture of water and gum arabic, and 
then covered the surface with ink. The 
water-resistant crayon markings took the 
ink. but the moisture elsewhere repelled 
it. Senefelder could now transfer his de- 
sign to paper in a simple hand press. 
though the wetting and inking had to be 
repeated for each lithograph made. 

To Lose a Fortune. Senefelder gave up 
playwriting to devote himself to his in- 
vention. The King of Bavaria gave him a 
patent, but Senefelder decided to go after 
greater profits in London. There, un- 
happily. he tried for a £3.000 prize do- 
nated by George III for a design for a 
dirigible. He failed to win the prize, sold 
his lithography patent for a pittance, and 
left for Vienna. He promptly ran afoul 
of the Viennese authorities by boasting 
that he had discovered a way of litho- 
graphing bank notes. He went home to 
Munich only to find that his brothers, 
to whom he had entrusted his business, 
had no intention of giving it back. He 
died at the age of 63, practically penniless. 

In his Complete Handbook of Stone 
Printing, he told all his secrets, and 
thus. just as Gutenberg fathered the 
great industry of printing from type. 
Senefelder gave the world the basic proc- 
ess widely used in offset printing (though 
now usually from zine plates rather than 
stone). But beyond its commercial uses 
the lithograph has been especially dear to 
the artist. Through this medium, he can 
spread his message wide and yet know 
that no matter how many copies are 
made, each lithograph will retain his per- 
sonal touch. 


° . 
Painter in Paper 

The paintings on view at Manhattan's 
Downtown Gallery last week seemed to 
be composed of gossamer and mist. Their 
surfaces looked as if they could be dis- 
arranged by a breath. But paradoxically 
it is this look of fragility that gives the 
work of Honolulu Artist Tseng Yu-ho its 
subtle strength. 

The colors are soft. as if from a filtered 
rainbow; but they are not anemic. The 
images are often hazy. but this makes 
them all the more suggestive. The shred- 
ded and flat pieces of paper that the artist 
uses are among the most perishable of 
materials; but that only adds to the deli- 
cacy of the whole. Painter Tseng makes 
her impact not with flat statements, but 
by dropping gentle hints. “A little bit of 
thread.” she says. “can express power as 
well as a large boulder.” 

A Peking Education. Tseng Yu-ho (her 
American friends call her Betty) was born 
in Peking in 1923, the daughter of a Chi- 





nese admiral. She decided on her career 
at the age of twelve. when a severe attack 
of pleurisy kept her in bed for a year and 
her chief recreation was to paint. She 
studied at Peking’s Roman Catholic Fu 
Jen University, proved such a_ brilliant 
pupil that she was soon made special 
assistant to the head of the art depart- 
ment. At the university, she met a middle- 
aged German art professor named Gustav 
Ecke whom she married in 1945. 

The Eckes left China in 1949. a few 
months before the Reds took Peking. 
They lived in Hong Kong for a while; 
then Ecke got a post at the University of 
Hawaii. Both U.S. citizens today. they 
live in a house by a small stream in Hono- 
lulu’s pine-studded Nuuanu Valley. 

A 9th Century Technique. In Peking 
Tseng Yu-ho had studied the technique, 
dating back to the oth century, by which 
China’s artists strengthened their scrolls 
by pasting layers of thin paper to the 
back of the silk. Tseng has extended this 
technique to the surface of her paintings. 
They are more than ordinary collages; 
using the Chinese word for synthesis. 
Tseng calls them Dsui-paintings, for they 
are, in effect, orchestrations of many dif- 
ferent kinds of paper. Tseng gets the 
paper—rice or bamboo or tapa—from all 
over the world. Some pieces are translu- 
cent. others are opaque; some are colored 
before being put in place with an invisible 
paste for which Tseng alone knows the 
formula. The brush designs may lie be- 
neath one or several layers of translucent 
paper, or they may be painted on top. 

Were Tseng Yu-ho’s vision less sensi- 
tive, her paper-on-paper paintings could 
easily degenerate into decoration. But few 
do. Her subjects range from the stream by 
her house, to a mountain top, to a wispy 
peek into the cosmos. Her paper world 
can spit fire, roar like the sea, open up the 
vastness of a blue-black night. But her 
chief triumph is that in her work the tra- 
ditional and the modern come together 
not as combatants but as companions. 





HONOLULU'S TSENG YU-HO 
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“REMEMBRANCE,” by Hono- 
lulu Artist Tseng Yu-ho, has some 
of distant delicacy of landscapes 
painted in China's golden age. 


“ERUPTION.” with flames 
of shredded rice paper leap- 
ing against geometric back- 
ground, is graceful collage. 
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Concrete...and the high road 


e On the jet’s freight manifest are anti-rattlesnake 
serum for a Colorado mining camp, oysters for a 
Denver restaurant ... gowns, machinery, chemicals 
and maybe a baby snow leopard for the Chicago zoo. 

What does concrete have to do with the movement 
of this cargo? 

The journey really begins on the concrete ramps and 
loading platforms of America. Concrete leads to the 


airport gate. Heavy duty concrete gives a howling 








jet its runway to the sky. More of the same awaits 
at the end of the line. 

No matter how high planes fly they still must 
depend on down-to-earth concrete. 

As a major producer of cement—the basic ingre- 
dient of concrete—the Lehigh Portland Cement 
Company contributes every day In some way to 
the nation’s welfare and happiness. 


Lehigh Portland Cement Company, Allentown, Pa. 


LEHIGH 
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states furnish cements for construc- 


vation lounges 
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No Competition 


A year-end study of the roster of U.S. 
daily newspapers provided the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association with an 
unexpected surprise: 18 new dailies were 
born in 1961, and only 13 disappeared. Ex- 
ulting that a list which had been dwindling 
for years was suddenly showing signs of 
growth, A.N.P.A. General Manager Stan- 
ford Smith predicted that “the future 
trend will be toward more dailies to serve 
the public.” The A.N.P.A, did not mention 
two far less encouraging trends: 

@THE DECLINE OF COMPETITION, Since 
1945, overall daily circulation has boomed 
from 46 million to 60 million, but in the 
same period the number of U.S. cities with 
competitive dailies has shrunk from 117 
to 60. There are now 1.382 towns with 
newspaper monopolies. 

@ THE WEAKNESS OF BIG-CITY PAPERS. 
While suburban and rural dailies multiply. 
an acid bath of high production costs and 
TV competition is corroding the strength 
and numbers of the metropolitan press. 
The attrition is so great that newsrooms 
often buzz with rumors about what paper 
will be next to go. One such tale got out 
of hand last week in Detroit. where. ever 
since 1932, John S. Knight's morning Free 
Press (cire. 530,000) has had no rival at 
the city’s breakfast tables. Detroit buzzed 
with so many stories about the Free Press 
being on the block that Publisher Knight 
finally felt obliged to publicly brand them 
as lies. He ran a full-page ad: THE DE- 
TROIT FREE PRESS IS NOT FOR SALE. 

City Sickness. Even the A.N.P.A.'s 
proud list of newcomers served as added 
proof that the nation’s bigger cities do not 
nourish its healthiest newspapers. The 
1961 crop of new dailies sprouted in such 
towns as Chesterton, Ind. (1960 pop. 4.- 
335), Napoleon, Ohio (6,739). and Prince- 
ton, W. Va. (8,393). But in a city the size 
of Boston (697.197), Hearst’s cost ac- 
countants found it expedient to merge the 
empire’s morning and afternoon papers 
into a single tabloid, the Record-American, 

Biggest of the new dailies was founded 
in Portland, Ore., where striking newsmen 
from the city’s two papers started the Re- 
porter, enlisted relatives to sell subscrip- 
tions to sympathetic union families, now 
claim a circulation of 52.734. But the Re- 
porter has been having its troubles, de- 
spite generous help from the International 
Typographical Union, which supplied cut- 
rate equipment, and now ladles out week- 
ly “strike” payments of as much as $77.10 
to editorial hands. 

In the Red. If the A.N.P.A. was in- 
clined to gloat over 1961's showing, it had 
little time to do so. Scarcely had the new 
year begun when two Los Angeles dailies 
—Hearst’s Examiner and Norman Chan- 
dler’s Mirror (Time, Jan. 12)—died, leav- 
ing America’s third largest city with only 
one morning paper and one in the after- 
noon. Last week a group headed by Mar- 
vin J. McConnell, who puts out a western 
twice-monthly trade paper (Small Busi- 
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ness News), announced plans to start an 
independent, five-day-a-week afternoon 
tabloid called the Post to challenge 
Hearst's consolidated Herald-Examiner. 
But the Post's target circulation, 100.000, 
is only a shade of what Los Angeles’ new- 
est newspaper corpses boasted just before 
they died—and both were deep in the red. 
In a single day the Examiner and the 
Mirror used to sell more newspapers 
(682.919) than there are people in all 18 
towns and cities where new papers began 
publishing last year (650,000). 


Superlative Selection 

Who has the world’s longest mustache? 
Who was the world’s most productive 
mother? No standard reference book 
troubles with such trivia, but an offbeat 





For those who care, Guinness also reports 
that the longest sword that can be swal- 
lowed after a heavy meal measures 26 in. 
The most extensive case of coin swallow- 
ing was reported by Sedgefield General 
Hospital, County Durham, England, where 
a man was relieved of 366 halfpennies. 
26 sixpences. 17 threepences, 11 pennies 
and four shillings (424 coins valued at 
about $5). 

Published for Pubs. First issued in Brit- 
ain in 1955 by Guinness stout to settle 
bar bets. the book of mosts quickly be- 
came a must for pubs, libraries, schools. 
and school kids trying to outsmart their 
teachers. It now rates as Britain's best- 
selling reference book. Four British edi- 
tions and one in the U.S. have sold 540.- 
000 copies; soon to appear are French 
and German editions. 

The publishing venture began with a 
disastrous 1954 bird shoot during which 
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Masuprya Din & Wor.p’s LONGEST MusTACHE 
Also fecund females, sensitive silkworms and misbehaving monarchs. 


guide called The Guinness Book of Rec- 
ords answers such questions with gusto. 
And because it does, Guinness has become 
a useful handbook for any newspaperman 
who wants to spice a story with a few 
superlatives. Last week the second U.S. 
edition was rolling off the presses with 
the latest answers to unlikely questions: 
the world’s mustache champ, says the new 
Guinness, is Masudiya Din, a Bombay 
Brahman who sports 6 ft. 4 in. of lip 
adornment;* the fecund female was the 
wife of Russia’s Fedor Vassilet. who bore 
him 69 children—16 pairs of twins, seven 
sets of triplets, four sets of quads—in the 
roth century. 

Guinness itself is a superlative, the 
world’s greatest grab bag of mosts, leasts, 
longests. shortests. fattests. thinnests, 
highests, lowests, fastests and slowests— 
20,000 records in all. Its students can 
learn that the creature with the most 
sensitive sniffer is the male silkworm 
moth, which can detect a female two 
miles away; that the longest place name 
belongs to the New Zealand village of 
Taumatawhakatangihangakoauotamatea- 
turipukakapikimaungahoronukupokaiwhe- 
nuakitanatahu; and that Mrs. Beverly 
Nina Avery, a Los Angeles barmaid. holds 
the record for most spouses in a monoga- 
mous society, with 14 husbands, five of 
whom, she once alleged, broke her nose. 


* Even in its latest edition, Guinness is out of 
date, At last report, Masudiya Din had moved 
to Uttar Pradesh, and his mustache had grown 
until it stretched $'4 ft, from tip to tip, 


Guinness Managing Director Sir Hugh 
Beaver missed everything in — sight. 
Abashed, Sir Hugh tried to find out just 
how fast those elusive birds had been fly- 
ing. He failed. But in his search he stum- 
bled on a promotional opportunity: since 
many equally obscure points are disputed 
over pints of stout, why not publish a 
book for Britain's 73.000 pubs? It would 
keep the company’s name, and product. 
on everybody's lips. 

Lunatic Expert. Chosen to compile the 
book were Norris and Ross MeWhirter. 
twin grandsons of Scottish Inventor Wil- 
liam MeWhirter, who built the first in- 
dicating voltmeter and ammeter. At ten. 
the twins’ favorite reading was IV /itaker’s 
Almanack;: in the ensuing 26 years, they 
have added to their fund of statistics at 
Marlborough and Oxford, and as news- 
men in London. In a scant 16 weeks, the 
MeWhirters finished the book, and in the 
process they found an alibi for Sir Hugh: 
some game birds. they discovered, fly at 
a hard-to-hit 72 m.p.h. 

The MecWhirters now comb thousands 
of journals to keep their superlatives up 
to date. correspond with authorities in 
110 countries, scan heaps of musty books 
to track down obscure points. To deter- 
mine that Henry I was the leading sire of 
illegitimate children among British mon- 
archs (at least 20, by six mistresses), 
they consulted twelve volumes of peerage 
records. And when all else fails. they turn 
to an army of volunteer assistants, in- 
cluding a mathematics expert lodged in 
Broadmoor criminal lunatic asylum. 
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THE THEATER 





Shell Game 

The Egg (by Félicien Marceau) is a 
French sex farce with more head than 
bed in it, though on Broadway it tries 
to keep grinning from leer to leer. 

The play’s hero, Emile Magis (Dick 
Shawn), is poor, wistful and young, and 
he yearns to crack the shell of “the egg,” 
as he calls middle-class society. If he can 
live up to the rules of “the system,” 
Emile reasons, he will stop being an out- 
sider. The rules to him are the clichés 
people are always mouthing, such as, “He 
got up as fresh as a daisy.” Emile wakes 
up worn out and achy. When it comes to 
girls a man who knows the system is 
able to say, “I said, ‘My place?’ and she 
said, ‘Why not?’” It takes Emile three 
years to get a woman up to his place. 
The education of Emile continues in epi- 
sodic vaudeville skits, and the hero grad- 
ually realizes that the system has no logic. 
When it fails, “you have to lie,” he dis- 
covers. All is chance and absurdity. 

For a time, Emile enjoys a mindlessly 
sensual affair with a married woman 
(Janet Ward). But the lure of the egg 
is too strong. He marries a bureaucrat’s 
daughter and becomes a civil servant. 
When his wife is unfaithful, Emile turns 
venal and takes money from her lover 
“for the entertainment.” Fearful that the 
pair might kill him, Emile murders his 
wife with the lover's revolver. In a hi- 
larious scene of courtroom parody, the 
lover is sentenced to a 20-year jail term, 
and Emile yelps gleefully to the audience 
“That's the system!” 

The Egg has been directed for its racy 
blue lines rather than its wry black com- 
edy theme. Dick Shawn is miscast as 
Emile. He is funny, versatile and ener- 
getic, but he lacks what the role most 
needs—lack of confidence. The world is 





TONY ROMANO 
“THe Ecc” 
Racy blue rather than wry black. 


SHAWN & WarD IN 
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Shawn’s oyster rather than an uncracka- 
ble egg. The shiver of terror that should 
accompany the transformation of the tim- 
idest soul into the tawdriest heel is thus 
lost. In scenes of inane family cackle, and 
in the spectacle of a cuckolded husband 
applauding his wife flagrante delicto 
(“Congratulations, Heloise. You're get- 
ting better every time’’), Playwright Mar- 
ceau approaches the existential nausea to- 
ward life that animates the “theater of 
the absurd” (Time, Dec. 22). Sartre and 
Camus have obviously influenced Mar- 
ceau, but the guiding philosophy behind 
Broadway's Egg seems to be Minsky’s. 


A Clink of Truism 


Plays for Bleecker Street (by Thorn- 
ton Wilder). Art as wisdom is the special 
province of age. Whether the last quartets 
are Beethoven’s or T. S. Eliot’s, the artist 
as sage tries to transmute a quantity of 
experience into a quality of meaning, and 
answer ultimate questions. At the age of 
64, a distinguished U.S. man of letters, 
Thornton Wilder, has embarked on such a 
summing-up in a cycle of 14 one-act plays 
divided into two groups, “The Seven Ages 
of Man” and “The Seven Deadly Sins.” 
The off-Broadway debut of three of the 
playlets, two from the Man series (/n- 
fancy, Childhood) and one from the Sins 
series about lust (Someone from Assisi) 
is not auspicious. 

Infancy wheels two baby carriages into 
Manhattan's Central Park. Up pop two 
tottery man-sized heads. These premature 
grownups in baby bonnets promptly ex- 
plain that their caterwauling tantrums 
are not simple diaper and meal calls, as 
adults believe, but stem from a voracious 
and frustrated thirst for learning. They 
want to walk, talk, build houses, and have 
babies of their own. Their keepers, a fat 
mother who gorges herself on candy- 
counter goodies and a nurse who gobbles 
up drugstore novels, are shown to be truly 
infantile. But after the age-group hour- 
glass has been turned upside down, the 
sands of drama merely trickle through, 
and the effect is cute rather than acute. 

Childhood explores the shadowy fan- 
tasy life of youngsters and the bad phone 
connection between parent and child that 
keeps each from ever quite understanding 
the other. It shimmers with the subtle and 
subdued radiance of Our Town, the unique 
Thornton Wilder signature that no one 
else in the U.S. theater can convincingly 
forge. Two girls and a boy, aged 13, 10 
and 8, play what Mother calls one of their 
“morbid” games, “Funeral.” In the game, 
Father and Mother have died in a bloody 
accident, and the children gather in 
church to praise them with faint damns. 
Mother was nice, “but she was always 
shopping.” Father was a fine man, but “he 
never said anything very interesting.” 

Savoring the full careless rapture of 
having no parents (“Do we get any 
money for being orphans?” asks the boy 
hopefully), the children go for a make- 
believe bus ride. The conductor looks 
suspiciously like Papa, and a back-seat 














INFANTS IN “INFANCY” 
Cute rather than acute. 


passenger like Mama. Delicately, Wilder 
suggests each child’s need to love the 
thing he kills, especially parents. The 
wayward bus ride has its own hazards— 
jaywalkers, Indians, floods—and it gives 
Wilder a chance for a stalwart reflection 
on the business of living: ‘Fight. 
Struggle. Survive.” 

Child actors are apt to lose the natural 
graces and harum-scarum spontaneity of 
real children, but Debbie Scott, Susan 
Towers and Philip Visco are unself- 
consciously perfect, and except for a last- 
minute flurry of sentimentality, so is the 


play. 
Someone from Assisi confronts St. 
Francis with a woman he had known 


carnally in his prevocational days. She is 
now as whirling mad as he is gently pious. 
The whole episode has the air of bogus 
revelation, as if it had been excerpted 
from a TV show called “Francis—This 
is Your Life.” 

In Plays for Bleecker Street, Thornton 
Wilder repeats, but does not enlarge, his 
basic credo that life is life, a tautology 
tinged with profundity. Except for Child- 
hood, the playlets are insufficiently dram- 
atized, and the prevailing sound of the 
evening is the clink of truism rather than 
the ring of truth. 


Decline & Fall 


Romulus (by Friedrich Duerrenmatt, 
adapted by Gore Vidal) promises, initial- 
ly, to be a dramatic elegy, a dryly urbane 
fable of the organic decline and fall of a 
civilization. The hero Romulus (Cyril 
Ritchard) is the last Caesar of Rome. He 
is a former history professor (“I am what 
I used to teach”) who married the pre- 
vious emperor's daughter Julia (Cathleen 
Nesbitt), but the year is now A.D. 476 
and the Goths have a rendezvous with 
his destiny. While his wife, daughter, 
generals and bureaucrats prate of “the 
international menace of Gothicism,” 
Romulus sits amid the chipped columns 
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They come from all over the world to see our Tulsa 


They've come to see us from Germany and Ireland and 
Scandinavia. From Argentina and Brazil. They've come all 
the way from India and Japan and Australia. And from 
here in the United States. Airline maintenance people, 
who want to see how we do it at the world-famous American 
Airlines maintenance base at Tulsa, Oklahoma. (Not only 
do they come themselves, but some of them even send us 
their jet aircraft to be overhauled, or converted into fan 


operation. 


jets like our celebrated Astrojets.) They come to see the 
way we take apart a jet engine and then put it together so 
that it’s even better than it was when it was new. They come 
to see what it is that gi American Airlines its reputation 

of its planes. When they go 
away, they know the answers: The best facilities and 
equipment that money can buy. And something that 
money can't buy. Devoted people. 


AMERICAN...) 


for taking such good ca 








and molting gold eagles of his villa and 
lifts a finger only to curl it elegantly 
around a goblet of wine. He seems like a 
philosopher-king. On the one hand, echo- 
ing Voltaire’s “We must cultivate our 
garden,”’ Romulus raises chickens, and 
his royally named brood includes Marcus 
Aurelius, the Stoic. On the other, with a 
touch of Spenglerian fatalism, Romulus 
accepts a tide of history that cannot be 
turned and must be endured. He repre- 
sents reality, however disenchanted, con- 
fronting the illusions, however gallant, of 
those around him who talk emptily about 
saving Rome. 

If the first act seems to veil a point of 
view under a comic mask (“He who is 
last had best laugh”), the second and last 
act strips away the mask to make points 
in dead, and deadly, earnest. Romulus re- 
veals to his wife that he has followed a 
purposeful plan of inaction. He is really a 
judge-penitent. He has judged Rome to 
be corrupt, hastened its fall, and hopes to 
expiate its sins by dying under the Gothic 
sword. Ottaker ( Howard Da Silva), “the 
Gothic butcher.’ appears. As a barbarian 
he scarcely lives up to his advance pub- 
licity. Like later German tourists, he is a 
devotee of classicism and omnivorously 
well read on Roman culture and art ob- 
jects (“I congratulate you on your Venus. 
An original signed by Praxiteles”). He 
upsets Romulus dreadfully by sinking to 
his knees in fealty. To Ottaker the evils 
of Roman rule are negligible, and he is 
horrified by his nephew Theodoric’s fa- 
natic nationalist ambition of leading the 
Goths to future blood baths of glory. 
When they discover that they are fellow 
chicken fanciers, Romulus and Ottaker 
quickly sit down to a sensible man’s sum- 
mit conference. “We were both wrong,” 
says Romulus. “I have no power over the 
past. And you have none over the future. 
We are shipwrecked forever in the pres- 
ent.” And for the present, they decide to 
make the world “safe to breed chickens 
from one end of Europe to the other.” 

As a theater piece Romulus owes a cal- 
culable debt to Cyril Ritchard, who makes 
of the emperor a mock-serious dandy, 
and whose drolly mannered and expertly 
timed delivery accounts for most of the 
evening's laughs. Playwright Vidal's con- 
tribution to the Duerrenmatt script seems 
to consist of topical gags scavenged from 
the headlines without any visible link to 
the historic past. Romulus asks finally to 
be judged as a play of ideas when it only 
toys with ideas. Overlooking the fact that 
it takes two to make dialogue but only 
one to make war, Romulus clings to the 
naively optimistic argument that if only 
opposing parties will sit around a table 
and talk, the threat of war will vanish 
from the world. Another of the play's 
shallower notions is that the present is an 
isolated moment in time, and somehow 
contains within itself the principles of 
sound action. Yet wise policy must pro- 
ceed from a knowledge of the past coupled 
with plans and hopes for the future. 

Trying desperately to be Shavian, 
Romulus in the end rewards the playgoer 
with a wispy heap of intellectual shavings. 
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Sequel at McDonogh 19 

New Orleans this year has seven Negro 
children peacefully attending five former- 
ly all-white schools. To this relative prog- 
ress the school board last week added an 
ironic footnote. One of the board’s con- 
tinuing problems has been McDonogh 19 
School, notorious in 1960 as the place 
where spitting white harridans created 
ugly disorders. Totting up McDonogh’s 
still sharply reduced enrollment—tive Ne- 
groes, 15 whites in a school built for 57o— 
the school board converted once all-white 
McDonogh to an all-Negro school. 


~ 





CARL IWASAKI 
Seuare MEAL at Arr Force ACADEMY 
Then the general said: ‘At ease." 


Better Days for Doolies 

When a “doolie,” a first-year man at 
the U.S. Air Force Academy, is braced by 
an upperclassman, he sucks in his gut 
throws out his chest and brays: “Sir, a 
doolie is that insignificant whose rank is 
measured in negative units, whose 
potential for learning is unlimited.” At 
meals he sits at attention and lifts his fork 
from plate to mouth in the rectangular 
movement of a robot; he shouts his re- 
sponse when asked a question. Until not 
so long ago, when entering his dormitory 
he had to rasp in intercom fashion: “Sir, 
Air Force Academy jet 201K turning base, 
three green.’"* 

The new Air Academy began all this 
business six years ago by grafting its own 
lingo on a century-old tradition at West 
Point and Annapolis. It is not quite haz- 
ing; an upperclassman has to ask a doolie’s 





one 





Meaning: Cadet 201K is on the base leg of 
his final three lights 
signify that his landing gear is down and locked 


approach; green cockpit 


permission to touch him, even to 
straighten his tie. But if the official term 
for the custom is only “harassment,” it 
still licenses upperclassmen to make life 
miserable for new men on the theory that 
“weak sisters’ will quit. 

Eating at Ease. The doolies near Colo- 
rado Springs are about to win a measure 
of relief: they will soon begin- sitting at 
ease during meals. The change was the 
latest in a series of reforms by Academy 
Superintendent William S. Stone. A mod- 
ern major general, Stone thinks that har- 
assment does indeed fuel the attrition rate 
(which averaged 279% for the academy's 
first three classes), but that it is not nec- 
essarily the weak sisters who quit. Says 
Stone: ‘A lot of this stuff is sophomoric.” 

Upperclassmen used to bait doolies all 
weekend; now doolies may close their 
doors if they want to be alone. For the 
first time, doolies regularly visit faculty 
homes. “They're discovering that an officer 
is like any other American,” says one 
faculty member. “He has a wife. kids, 
and weeds in the lawn. We don’t just play 
bridge and get drunk all the time.” 

Attitude & Altitude. The results al- 
ready show. By Christmas vacation in 
the doolie class of 772 had been 
reduced by 123, including 75 who quit 
because they abhorred the academy. By 
Christmas vacation in 1961, the doolie 
class of So2 had lost 61 men, including 
only 32 who left out of distaste. 

The academy is not letting doolies off 
scot-free. To the hectoring question, 
“Mister, what is your altitude?” they 
must still recite the laborious answer: 
“Sir, my altitude is 7.200 ft. above sea 


1960, 


level, and far, far above that of West 
Point or Annapolis.” But they must also 
memorize, and later teach new doolies, 


the 1879 thesis of Major General John 
M. Schofield: “The discipline which 
makes the soldiers of a free country reli- 
able in battle is not to be gained by harsh 
or tyrannical treatment.” 


Good Grades, Good Risks 


Boys hot-rodding up and down the high- 
ways all evening will get bad marks at 
school; boys home studying all evening 
will get good grades. State Farm Mutual, 
biggest U.S. auto insurer, is willing to bet 
money on this sweeping proposition. Start- 
ing this week in California, it will use 
grades to sort out safe drivers from bad 
risks in the 16-to-25 age group. Insurance 
companies normally raise premiums by 
some 200°; to 400% ona car driven by a 
16-to-25-year-old single male (girls are 
considered more conservative drivers, pay 
no extra premium). Now State Farm Mu- 
tual will cut insurance premiums by $1o 
to $100 on cars driven by unmarried males 
in eleventh grade through college, pro- 
vided that they rank in the top 20% of 
their classes, have B averages, or can 
prove equivalent academic standing. But 
once out of school, they will have to re- 
sume paying high premiums until they 
turn 26. 
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GM's DSD speeds the answer! 


In the Flight Physics Laboratory of General Motors Defense Systems 
Division, projectiles are boosted to fantastic speeds. Velocities of 
31,000 feet per second have already been achieved. Flights at 40,000 
feet per second or faster are felt to be attainable in the near future. 
Studies are under way of missile signatures, high-speed impact, 
properties of ionized gases. New or refined methods of detection, 
identification, communication and navigation are now under develop- 
ment, and are now being studied in this unique facility. And the 
results of these studies may well be of great significance in pointing 
the way to new methods of defense. Unusual studies like these, 
unusual facilities, and unusually capable men present a great 
challenge and opportunity to scientists and engineers who are 
qualified to make a solid contribution at any level. DSD is now, as 
always, searching for new talent in these areas. 

Scientific areas now under study: m Aero-Space m Sea Operations 
= Land Operations m Biological Systems m Technical Specialties 
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High-Velocity Impact—This is an actual photograph 
of the crater blasted into a block of solid aluminum by 
a nylon projectile in tests conducted in DSD's unique 
Flight Physics Laboratory. Here projectiles from two 
light gas guns are studied at close range, while flying 
faster than man has ever been able to fly them before 





31,000 feet per second. If you can use facilities 
like these, contact DSD 
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CHARLES ToWN Race Course 





If anyone knows who's ahead, please telephone. 


Only Wheel in Town 


In the starting gate, eight skittish thor- 
oughbreds pawed at the frozen ground and 


shot steam from flaring nostrils. Cold- 
numbed jockeys gripped the reins and 
tensed for the starter’s signal. “They're 
off!’ shouted Track Announcer Raymond 
Haight—but on the first turn, the horses 
disappeared in a_ blinding snowstorm. 
Haight gave up trying to call the race, 
made a mock appeal to the crowd: “If 
anybody knows who that horse is that’s 
on top by four lengths, will he please 
call extension 37?” 

Snow and sub-freezing temperatures do 
little to cool the enthusiasm of the hardy 
horse players who jam West Virginia's 
Charles Town Race Course each day dur- 
ing the long winter: 30,000 were on hand 
last week. Pockets bulging with Mason 
jars of moonshine, Shenandoah farmers 
huddled over their tout sheets; Baltimore 
businessmen traded tips with pin-striped 
Washington politicians. For hundreds of 
other two-buck bettors from New York 
and Philadelphia, the day at the races had 
begun at 6 a.m., when they boarded spe- 
cial buses for a five-hour trek to the track. 
“IT wouldn't get up that early to look for a 
job,” said Long Island Printer Frank Tu- 
boccini, a Charles Town regular, “but to 
go to the races, I don't mind nothing.” 

Rigged Races. Most of the racing buffs 
who come to tiny (pop. 5.000) Charles 
Town are the same breed—refugees from 
the big-city race tracks of the North. 
They travel to West Virginia because 
New York and Maryland tracks are 
closed, because Florida is too expensive 
and too far away. Explains one hard- 
bitten railbird: “Charles Town is the only 
wheel in town.” 

Tucked into West Virginia’s nubby 
Blue Ridge Mountains, Charles Town was 
built in 1933, survived the Depression to 
become one of the nation’s most success- 
ful small tracks: its parimutuel machines 
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handle an average of $340,000 each day 
of the three-month winter meeting. Old- 
timers fondly recall the track’s early 
years, when races were rigged, payoff 
prices were faked, and a nearby electrical 
shop offered specialties for jockeys: “A 
little battery to stimulate your own horse, 
or a dynamo big enough to electrocute 
the rest of the field.” 

Hay at 50¢. Now thoroughly respecta- 
ble, Charles Town Race Course is the big- 
gest business in all of Jefferson County, 
employs 1,200, and boasts a $5 million 
plant—including a heated clubhouse and 
a three-quarter-mile track that is specially 
designed to provide good footing, even 
when it is covered with snow. But Charles 
Town's persistent problem is still the 
freakish winter weather. In 1954, a bolt of 
lightning struck the starting gate, knocked 
out Starter Harold Holland and the two 
Percherons that were tugging the gate 
into position. In 1956, riders abruptly 
quit for the day after a 60-m.p.h. gust of 
wind blew Jockey George Stidham out of 
his saddle as he was leading the pack 
through the stretch. 

With its steady menu of cheap claim- 
ing races.“ Charles Town rarely attracts 
stakes-winning thoroughbreds or top jock- 
eys, who prefer to compete for rich purses 
at the lush winter tracks of Florida or 
California. But it is a haven for penny- 
wise trainers (hay costs only 50¢ a bale 
v. $2.40 in Florida) and hungry young 
riders hoping to crash the big time. 
Charles Town's graduates include such 
well-known riders as Ted Atkinson and 
Willie Hartack. But for others. like bat- 
tle-worn Jockey Sam Palumbo, 53, who 








* In which any horse entered may be “claimed” 
for a prede- 


wins, his 


by another owner, before the start 


termined price. If a claimed horse 


purse goes to the original owner 


rode in the track's first program, the cosy, 
small-town atmosphere is the main attrac- 
tion. “We don’t have to be gypsies here,” 
says Palumbo. “We can live a family life, 
like other people.” 

Nobody gets rich quick on Charles 
Town's slim ($1,000 to $3,000) purses, 
but Mutuel Clerk Tommy Carr set a one- 
race record that will be hard to match 
he punched his own tickets, helped saddle 
his horse in the paddock, watched the 
race, went to the winner's circle to be 
photographed, and returned to his window 
to pay himself off. 


Attaboy, Andy Baby 


True to professional hockey’s lusty 
tradition, loyal fans of the New York 
Rangers boo the visiting team, jeer at the 
referee and greet home-team blunders with 
showers of eggs and cries of “Ya jerk, 
ya"—a_ provincialism once reserved for 
the bumbling baseball players who inhab- 
ited Brooklyn's Ebbets Field. Last week, 
when the New Yorkers blew a 2-1 lead to 
the Toronto Maple Leafs, a sullen crowd 
clustered outside the Ranger dressing 
room to taunt their tarnished heroes. “Aw, 
go back to Montreal!” one fan yelled 
at Player-Coach Doug Harvey. “Whatsa- 
matter, Gump, no guts?” somebody asked 
Goalie Lorne Worsley, who answered with 
a brisk curse. But then Center Andy Bath- 
gate stepped quietly onto the sidewalk, 
and the fans’ mood changed abruptly. 
“Attaboy, Andy.” they murmured. “Atta- 
boy, Andy baby.” 

Deeking & Slapping. At 29. Andrew 
James Bathgate is not only the favorite 
of New York fans; he is the most ex- 
citing player in the National Hockey 
League. Although he is burdened with 23 
lbs. of protective padding and wears braces 
on both knees (he suffers from slipping 
kneecaps), Bathgate glides across a rink 
with the classic grace of an Olympic figure 
skater. He has exceptional peripheral vi- 
sion, is an expert at “deeking” (feinting) 
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defensemen and goalies out of position. 
A cat-quick opportunist, he is the best 
playmaker in the game. And his long- 
distance “slap-shot” is pro hockey’s most 
effective offensive weapon: the rock-hard 
puck streaks toward the nets at too m.p.h. 
Twice in one season, Bathgate scored on 
8o-ft. slap-shots. One ripped the glove off 
the right hand of Boston Goalie Harry 
Lumley; the other left Montreal’s Goalie 
Jacques Plante with a bruised leg. Last 
week against Toronto, Bathgate rammed 
in one goal and set up another, ran his 
season's scoring total to 54 points—tops 
in the league. Says Ranger Coach Harvey: 
“Weaknesses? The main weakness Andy 
has is that he doesn’t shoot enough.” 

“As long as I can remember,” Andy 
Bathgate says, “I’ve been on skates.” He 
grew up in Manitoba, turned down schol- 
arship feelers from two U.S. universities 
(Denver and Colorado) to play “ama- 
teur” hockey (for $40 a week) for the 
Guelph, Ont., Biltmores. Recalls ex-Rang- 
er Coach Frank Boucher: “Andy seemed 
to have everything. He had a burst of 
speed, and he was a very tricky stick 
handler.” When he joined the Rangers 
in 1954, Bathgate was an instant success: 
he scored 20 goals in his first season, was 
voted the N.H.L.’s Most Valuable Player 
four years later. 

Battle Scars. In the rough, tough Na- 
tional Hockey League, where anything 
short of outright mayhem is considered a 
fair way to stop a man from scoring, Andy 
Bathgate has earned his share of scars 
from slashing sticks and skates. He has 
the face of a Western movie hero who 
has just lost a saloon brawl. His upper 
teeth are the best that money can buy; 
he deposits them carefully in a paper cup 
before he goes out to play. “In Canada,” 
he says, “you're not a hockey player un- 
til you've lost some teeth.” In the rugged 
give-and-take of bigtime hockey, Bath- 
gate has learned to give with the best of 
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RANGER BATHGATE 
He takes no guff—except from his wife. 
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them: he once got so infuriated that he 
beat up Boston's Vic Stasiuk twice in a 
single night. 

On and off the ice, Andy Bathgate 
seems almost too good to be true. He 
neither smokes nor drinks; he is scrupu- 
lously polite to fans and sportswriters, 
banks much of his $20,000 salary, drove 
the same car for nine years before he 
finally traded it in on a new model 
(a 1962 Pontiac). “Andy is simply nev- 
er moody,” says his pretty wife Merle, 
“even after the team loses. Sometimes 
I'll criticize him for not having back- 
checked or not having made the right 
sort of pass.” Adds the fortunate Mrs. 
Bathgate: “He'll listen.” 





. 
Practical Proposal 

Basketball has become a bore, accord- 
ing to Charley Eckman—onetime coach 
of the Fort Wayne Pistons and now a 
busy college referee. Last week in the 
Greensboro (N.C.) Daily News, Eckman 
spelled out his complaint. 

“Basketball today.” said the disillu- 
sioned referee, “is like playing baseball 
without the home run. It’s like four- 
yards-and-a-cloud-of-dust football. Dull. 
There’s nothing more breathtaking than 
the long set shot or the long jump shot. 
But you see very few of these any more 
in the game we're playing. All you see is 
a lot of heavy traffic and battling under 
the basket. That’s where 90% of the 
fouls occur and all the fights start, be- 
cause that’s where the goons are—the 
big guys who grab the ball and stand 
there admiring themselves, daring any- 
body to try and take it away. They look 
good in railroad stations and air terminals, 
but all they do on a basketball court 
is take up space.” 

The game. said Charley, is far too 
rough—especially as it is played in col- 
lege. “These boys are playing for blood. 
Five times already this season, I've seen 
players undercut |i.e., blocked low across 
the legs] going in for a layup—and you 
shouldn't see that many in an entire 
season. It’s the worst foul in the game: 
a boy can get killed. An official needs 
eight degrees, including four in psychol- 
ogy, to know what is a dangerous foul 
and what isn’t. Usually, the real dan- 
ger isn’t the big blow. It’s the agita- 
tion foul—the constant shove that ex- 
cites and angers boys to the point that 
an accidentally thrown elbow can start 
a fight.’ 

Eckman calls for radical revision of 
the game: cut the number of players on 
each team to four and restrict defensive 
as well as offensive players to three con- 
secutive seconds in the foul lane. “This 
would reduce the traffic under the basket, 
and eliminate the goon. The four-man 
game would be limited to players who 
can dribble, run, pass and shoot. Versa- 
tile players. The game would be played 
all over the court—not just in an area 
of 25 ft. or less. If fans ever saw four- 
man basketball once.’ Eckman is sure, 
“they'd never sit still for the game we see 
today. But,” he adds sadly, “it will prob- 
ably never happen.” 


Tale of the 
Capricious Clock 


y 
Julian P. Von Winkle, 
President 
Stitzel-Weller 
(Old Fitzgerald) 
Distillery 
Louisville, Kentucky, 
Established 1849 


Alben Barkley used to tell 
about the clock his father bor- 
rowed from a neighbor. 

“He kept Mr. Dunn’s clock 
a week,” Mr. Barkley related, 
“but could never tell the time 
of day or night. 

““*T should have told you 
about that clock before I let you 
have it,’ the neighbor explained. 
‘When the hand points to eight 
and she strikes twice, that means 
it’s half-past three!’ ” 

There’s the same chance for 
mix-up when you buy your whis- 
key solely on its stated age. 

The label may ‘“‘point’’ to 
eight years, yet the whiskey 
itself may taste like “half-past- 
three,” —or even worse! 

Depends on who made the 
whiskey and how. 

Light-bodied whiskies mature 
quickly, then go on to pick up 
unpleasant flavors from the 
charred oak barrel. 

Full-bodied Bourbon, on the 
other hand, accommodates itself 
to a heap of aging, adding to its 
mellow character as year after 
year ticks slowly by. 

Our OLp FirzGERALD is one 
such bourbon with the happy 
faculty of growing old with sur- 
passing grace. 

It enters the oaken aging 
casks with sufficient body to re- 
sist the woody flavor of the 
staves, and emerges after six 
years or more, clean as a pin— 
the most satisfying bourbon any 
man can pour. 

To you who desire the ulti- 
mate in bourbon enjoyment, | 
am pleased to offer our very first 
bottling of Bonded ten year Very 
OLD FITZGERALD. 

From my lifetime experience | 
honestly believe this is the finest 
bourbon ever produced at our 
112-year-old family distillery. 

If you will write me person- 
ally, stating the retailer of your 
choice, I will save you a bottle, 
or happily even a case. 


Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
Always Bottled in Bond 
Mellow 100 Proof 
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Greater yield from a ‘‘green gold” resource 


Georgia-Pacific constantly increases the yield of its 
vast timberlands (over 1,000,000 acres owned in fee)... 
producing more trees per acre... creating more products 
from each tree harvested. This is “Dynamic Conserva- 
tion’, a policy that guarantees a virtually limitless source 
of forest products. 

Modern forestry methods grow 3 to 5 timber crops for 
Georgia-Pacific in the time it would take Nature alone 
to grow a single stand of trees. Mature trees are harvested 
at the peak of their productivity, and each new crop 


produces more high-quality timber per acre. 

Continuous research results in an expanding list of prod- 
ucts from Georgia-Pacific’s timber harvest. Every tree 
is becoming a more valuable source of materials. Fiber 
once considered waste now becomes quality papers and 
dramatic new products, such as “Fiber-Ply®”, a milestone 
of progress in the plywood field. Georgia-Pacific chemists 
now extract useful chemicals from bark, formerly con- 
sidered worthless. 

Modern production facilities are integrated with adja- 





This California redwood stand shows a portion of the more than 1,000,000 acres of timberland owned outright by Georgia-Pacific 


GEHEORGIA- PACT BIC 


cent timberlands for maximum efficiency and economy. 

The newest technological skills are fully utilized. 
Company-owned distribution centers form a marketing 

network across the United States and agents are estab- 


lished throughout the Free World, dispensing the ever- G E oO R G iA= PAC i FE I c 


widening flow of valuable products from the forests of 
= PORAT 


Georgia-Pacific, A-PACIFIC PAPER CO 
For information and description of Georgia-Pacific : 3IA-PACIFIC PLYWOC 

products, write Georgia-Pacific Corporation, 375 Park : ap parse legs 

Avenue, New York 22, N.Y. 
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Changing of the guard 


Budd is building advanced, more powerful “‘gap-filler” 
radar to replace the radar that now guards low-lying 
areas of our nation. It will greatly narrow the possibility 
of an airborne marauder slipping through our defenses. 
Unmanned, completely automatic stations of the sys- 
tem will feed information to “‘heavy”’ radar sites, where 
high-speed data processing equipment can instantly 


determine speed, altitude, direction, size and numbers 


In electronics, plastics and metals, 
Budd works to make tomorrow... today 


of any invader. Budd is building the new “‘gap-filler’’ 
radar system for the North American Defense Com- 
mand’s SAGE System. It is one of many Budd 
developments which add new muscle to our nation’s 
defenses. Our Electronics Division offers unique career 
opportunities for scientists and engineers in this field. 


For information, write The Budd Company, Phila. 32, Pa. 
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RAILROADS 
Birth of the Penn Central 


For nearly a century the first and third 
largest U.S. railroads—the Pennsylvania 
and the New York Central—have battled 
each other with wary, and sometimes hos- 
tile, respect. Last week, in a dramatic 
communiqué carefully withheld until the 
New York Stock Exchange had closed for 
the weekend, the boards of directors of 
the two longtime rivals announced plans 
to merge them into one giant enterprise 
the Pennsylvania New York Central Trans- 
portation Co. 

Out of the proposed merger would 
come a massive rail network with 20,372 
miles of track crisscrossing the big indus- 
trial areas from Boston to St. Louis. With 
assets of $4.2 billion and combined an- 
nual revenue of $1.5 billion or more, the 
new Penn Central line would tower far 
above any other U.S. railroad and with its 
subsidiaries would rank as the 13th largest 
corporation in the country. 

As the bigger and financially stronger 
of the two merging lines, the Pennsy 
would dominate the new road. Under the 
terms agreed upon by the two boards, 
each Central share (selling at 20{ at 
week's end) would be worth 1.3 shares in 
the Penn Central, while each Pennsy share 
(184) would be worth only one new 
share. But with twice as many Pennsy 
shares presently outstanding, Pennsylvania 
stockholders would wind up with 60.8% 
of the new company. In addition, Pennsy 
directors will nominate the chairman- 


chief executive officer and one vice chair- 
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PHILADELPHIA'S PENN CENTER 
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man of the merged line. For top man 
their choice seems likely to fall on Pennsy 
Chairman James M. Symes (pronounced 
Sims), 64, a railroad man all his life. 
His directors are pressing him to postpone 
his retirement in order to launch the 
new line. Central directors will name the 
president-chief administrative officer of 
the new road plus a second vice chair- 
man. As a gesture to the Pennsy, Central 
directors seem ready to tap as president 
Allen Greenough, 56, currently president 
of the Pennsylvania. Central President 
Alfred Perlman, 59, a tough operating 
man but less effective in administration 
and not too highly regarded at the Penn- 
sy, seems slated for a vice chairmanship. 
Up from the Mohawk. Forcing this 
elaborate treaty between two old com- 
batants was one overriding consideration: 
the increasingly parlous economics of 
Eastern railroading. The Pennsy, which 
as late as 1955 reported net profits of 
$41 million, showed a deficit of $2.7 mil- 
lion in the first eleven months of last 
year. The Central. which netted $52 mil- 
lion in 1955, lost $15.9 million in the first 
eleven months of 1961. By merging, the 
two roads hope to save as much as $150 
million a year in operating costs. They 
can eliminate hundreds of miles of side- 
by-side track, cut back to one terminal 
in cities where they are now rivals and 
do away with duplicating jobs, rolling 
stock and maintenance facilities. 
For all its economic practicality 
ever, the merger proposal drew a nostal- 
gic sigh from railroad buffs steeped in the 
two lines’ colorful contributions to U.S. 
business history. For them, the Central 
founded in consolidation of 
nine little railroads in the Mohawk River 
Valley, still carries the swashbuckling 
stamp of Commodore Cornelius Vander- 
bilt. Vanderbilt. who acquired control 
of the line in 1867, did so by the simple 


how- 


1853 as a 





CENTRAL'S VANDERBILT 


Consolidate the old. 





CENTRAL'S INDIANAPOLIS YARD 
Profit by the new. 


device of blackmail; he cut off the Cen 
tral’s wintertime rail links with New 
York City until Central stockholders in 
desperation gave him control of the road. 
Along with his buccaneering, the Commo- 
dore built the Central system into such a 
solid moneymaker that for decades it was 
considered a better investment than Gov- 
ernment bonds. 

Unlike the Central, the Pennsy has 
always presented a good grey image. 
Founded by Philadelphia businessmen in 
1846, the Pennsy was still a small con- 
necting line in 1852 when its third presi- 
dent, shrewd, sensible J. Edgar Thomson 
began to build it into the nation’s largest 
road with a series of railroading firsts 
including the laying of the first steel rails 
in the U.S. The Pennsy’s proudest tradi 
tion is that in 114 years it has never 
missed paying a dividend. 

The Great Rate War. In the 18Sos the 
Central and the Pennsy locked in a head- 
on battle that saw them spitefully cutting 
rates until passenger fare from New York 
to Chicago dropped to $8. When the fight 


threatened to bring on a stock market 
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panic, the redoubtable John  Pierpont 
Morgan steamed home from London to 
take both presidents for a ride up the 
Hudson on his yacht Corsair while he 
bulldozed them into declaring a truce. 
Thereafter, though the two lines fought 
fiercely for freight, their passenger com- 
petition was held mainly to rivalry in 
luxurious appointments between the Cen- 
tral’s famed Twentieth Century Limited 
and the Pennsy’s Broadway Limited. 

In recent years the two railroads have 
not been able to afford the luxury of such 
rivalry as competition from trucks, planes, 
cars and buses brought them both hard 
times. The Central seemed on the verge 
of a comeback eight years ago when the 
late Financier Robert R. Young won con- 
trol and brought in Perlman as president. 
But despite such spectacular attempts to 
cut costs as the automation of the Cen- 
tral’s huge Big Four freight yards near 
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Indianapolis, the efforts of Young and 
Perlman were not enough. At the Pennsy, 
meanwhile, Symes and Greenough were 
finding heavy going, even after such im- 
aginative deals as turning the road's old 


right of way into central Philadelphia 
over to a massive urban redevelopment 
project capped by the 2o-story Penn 


Center. Increasingly, it became clear that 
the best possibility of restoring both roads 
to health lay in merger. 

Renewing the Urge. Talks between the 
Central and the Pennsy began in 1957 
but in 1959, in a move apparently de- 
signed to sandbag the Pennsy into offering 
better terms, Perlman broke off negotia- 
tions, incautiously declaring that the 
merger was not in the public interest. The 
Central then sounded out the possibility 
of merging with the B. & O. and C. & O. 

The Central's urge to merge with the 
Pennsy was renewed by two events: 1) 
the Pennsylvania seemed to be consider- 
ing joining up with the projected merger 
of the Norfolk & Western (of which it 
owns 32.7%) and the Nickel Plate; 2) 
after a titanic proxy fight, control of 
Alleghany Corp.—the holding company 
that controls the Central—passed from 
Robert Young's associate, Financier Al- 
lan P. Kirby to the Texas brothers, Clint 
and John Murchison, and Perlman found 
himself working for new bosses who in- 
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sisted that the solution to the problems 
of the Eastern railroads lay in merger. Re- 
opening negotiations, the two lines called 
in a trio of prestigious investment bank- 
ing houses—Morgan, Stanley & Co., the 
First Boston Corp. and Glore, Forgan & 
Co.—which spent two months digging into 
the intricate finances of both lines before 
approving as equitable the stock exchange 
ratios agreed upon last week. 

Off-Track Trouble. With the bankers’ 
encouragement, stockholders of the two 
roads are expected to approve the merger 
at the annual meetings in May. Approval 
from the sympathetic Interstate Com- 
merce Commission will come—if ever 
only after tedious deliberations in which 
town after town will object to losing tax 
revenues from consolidation of Pennsy 
and Central terminals. Still another hur- 
die lies in the attitude of Justice Depart- 
ment trustbusters, who have taken no 


jill 








ALFRED EISENST 
PERLMAN 
For the only visible alternative to deterioration. 


position so far but who might argue that 
the sheer bigness of the merged railroad 
would outweigh the fierce competition it 
would face from trucks, airlines and cars. 
Even if everyone approves, the 
roads will certainly face trouble with the 
railroad brotherhoods, which last week 
extravagantly denounced the merger 
agreement as “the most catastrophic pro- 
posal . . . ever placed before the public” 
and asked up to three years’ pay for any- 
one laid off. In the end, the fact that it 
is the only visible alternative to steadily 
deteriorating railroad service in the east- 
ern half of the U.S. seems the best guar- 
antee for the birth of the Pennsylvania 
New York Central Transportation Co. 


PUBLIC POLICY 
Freer Trade Winds 


U.S. business responded to the Presi- 
dent's tariff reduction program surprising- 
ly favorably. 

Understandably eager for freer trade 
are the executives of the many U.S. in- 
dustries already selling successfully over- 
seas. But less predictably, freer trade has 
the endorsement, according to soundings 
taken by Time correspondents, of many 
businessmen whose companies are current- 
ly suffering from import competition but 
who are confident they can counterattack 


else 


effectively if foreign tariff barriers are 
dropped. Among the generally pro-free 
trade industries: 

@ Autos. Says American Motors Corp.'s 
William S. Pickett, executive vice presi- 
dent of A.M.C. Export: “If some indus- 
tries can't make a go of it. why in hell 
don't they get out of business? With fewer 
restrictions, trade in general would be 
more competitive, and it would no longer 
be necessary to spend millions to set up 
foreign subsidiaries.” 

@ STEEL. “Our industry has survived com- 
petitive situations before,” says one big 
steel executive. “Although this is a tough 
predicament, we can do it again by pro- 
viding better quality, better service, bet- 
ter technology.” 

e Or. “It is not wage costs between the 
U.S. and Europe that should be com- 
pared,” says Cecil Morgan, Standard Oil 
of New Jersey's chief of government rela- 
tions, “but unit costs of production; and 
if you do that you'll see that there isn't 
much difference.” 

e Purp & Paper. “We want freer trade 
with Europe. not tariff protection at 
home,” says Crown Zellerbach Chairman 
J. D. Zellerbach. “The only way the U.S. 
can hope to hold its export markets is by 
associating itself with the Common Mar- 
ket movement.” 

With Two Voices. The answer was more 
mixed in industries that anticipate mixed 
effects from lower tarifis. Examples: 

@ ELectronics. Parts manufacturers, such 
as Texas Instruments, faced with heavy 
Japanese competition, tend to be for pro- 
tection. But Motorola, which does hand- 
somely by using Japanese transistors and 
other components in some of its radio 
and TV sets, is all for freeing trade. Says 
Motorola President Robert Galvin: “In 
the final analysis, the U.S. industrialist 
will be far more interested in a potential 
world market of 2 billion customers than 
in a domestic market of 180 million.” 

@ MacuHINeE Toots. Manufacturers who 
produce only standard tools are pinched 
by foreign imports, and dread increased 
competition. Makers of special equipment, 
such as Warner & Swasey Co. (automated 
turret lathes), are not only unhurt but 
doing a big export business. “Now that 
European wage rates are going up and 
they're running out of skilled workers, our 
high-production machines are becoming 
important to them,” says Warner & 
Swasey Executive Vice President James 
C. Hodge. 

The Naysayers. Businessmen who flatly 
oppose the whole idea of freer trade may 
be a minority, but get heard. Notable 
among them is Colonel Willard F. Rock- 
well, chairman of Pittsburgh’s Rockwell 
Manufacturing Co. and Rockwell-Stand- 
ard Corp. (pumps, valves, automotive 
parts and Aero Commander planes). Says 
he: “With high U.S. wages and raw- 
material high taxes and low de- 
preciation write-offs, I don’t know of a 
single U.S. product that could compete 
with European industry.” 

The nearest thing to unanimous opposi- 
tion to the Kennedy program was heard 
among businessmen in the South—partly 
because much of the South's burgeoning 
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new industry moved there to escape high 
wage costs elsewhere and fears that lower 
tariffs will offset any gains they made by 
moving. 

Predictably enough, most opponents of 
freer trade speak for industries already 
suffering from imports. Examples: 
© Gass. With imported sheet glass taking 
32.5% of 1960 sales (v. 15.4% in 1955), 
Vice President Robinson F. Barker of 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. says: “We see 
no real hope of sharing any growth in 
the U.S. market unless effective tariff re- 
lief is granted.” 

e TexTILes. “If imports keep increasing as 
they have [7.2% of the U.S. market in 
1960, up 300% from 1958]. all U.S. tex- 





tiles would be replaced by 1970,” dourly 
predicts President William F. Sullivan of 
the Northern Textile Association. 

e@ Cuemicats.* We should not abandon our 
present selective approach to a reduction 
of tariffs,” argues President Kenneth Klip- 
stein of American Cyanamid. The point: 
the chemical industry, which is among the 
most highly protected U.S. businesses 
wants no lowering of tariffs on the key 
organic chemicals that are the base for 
myriad highly profitable end products 
ranging from pharmaceuticals to plastics. 

The Strings. But for all the militancy 
of such protests. U.S. business in general 
has clearly undergone a historic change of 
heart since World War II. Most U.S. 
businessmen now see more opportunity 
than danger in freer trade. Even in in- 
dustries clamoring for protection, a con- 
cern for the U.S. world position produces 
some moderating voices. Says Chairman 
Spencer Love of Burlington Industries, the 
nation’s largest textile producer: “If we 
get into a tariff reduction program and it 
doesn't work out, that will be the time to 
do something about it. 

Even the most enthusiastic supporters 
of free trade have reservations: they want 
some form of relief for industries and 
employees who may be hurt. They want 
the same treatment foreign firms enjoy in 
depreciation write-offs and want to be cer- 
tain, too, that U.S. negotiators win trade 
agreements that open world markets to 
U.S. industry on equal terms. ‘The other 
countries don’t observe the rules as rigid- 
ly as we do,” warns one executive. “They 
always have a few little gimmicks—such 
as tax rebates to exporters—to give them- 
selves an extra edge.’ In the broad gen- 
eralities of his State of the Union mes- 
sage, Kennedy seemed to take most of 
these reservations into account. But it will 
be the dollars-and-cents specifics of the 
President’s program that determines how 
much U.S. business is confirmed in its 
growing allegiance to free trade. 


WALL STREET 
Ford's Two-for-One 


After months of rumor, the Ford Motor 
Co. finally did it. In May, Ford’s board 
announced, the company will ask its 
stockholders to approve a_ two-for-one 
stock split that will increase the number 
of outstanding Ford shares to 110 million, 
At the same time, Ford directors made the 
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ownership of Ford stock a bit more at- 
tractive by increasing the quarterly divi- 
dend from 75¢ to go¢. 

Ford’s decision to split its stock was 
taken with a sharp eye on auto sales 
charts. Ford shares, issued at $64.50 five 
years ago when Ford went public, have 
climbed to a high of $117.50—a price so 
steep that it discourages purchases by 
small investors. Meanwhile, the stock of 
Ford's archrival, General Motors, has been 
selling briskly at around $55. Since the 
automakers reckon that a shareholder is 
likely to buy the car made by the com- 
pany in which he has invested, Ford was 
understandably anxious to widen owner- 
ship of its stock. 

Stock splitting has a mystique all its 
own, and subjects the stock to sudden 
and not always rational—gyrations (Ford 
has gained 37 points since June—mainly 
because of strong sales and earnings but 
partly in the hope of a split). Announce- 
ment of the split is taken by speculators as 
the signal to take their profits, and the 
stock takes a jolt (Ford lost four points 
on the announcement day ). 

But outsiders and insiders both love the 
splitters. Some investors take a simple 
pleasure in owning 29 shares of something 
(quoted at $so) instead of a measly ten 
(at $100). Many of the outsiders also 
confuse cause and effect, thinking that a 
split in itself is going to increase the 
value of their holdings. More sophisti- 
cated investors think that the split itself 
may be worth a few points in broadened 
trading. More important, they take it as 
a sign of management confidence, a kind 
of ratification by management that the 
high” pre-split price of their company’s 
stock is soundly based on earnings and 
prospects. 

Though the Ford split is the first major 
one of the new year, it is certain not to 
be the last. With the bull market pushing 
many stocks into the high-priced range 
stock analysts expect that splits in 1962 
will top even the record of 320 set in 
1959. Among the most talked-about can- 
didates for early splitting: Bristol-Myers 
Campbell Soup, Litton Industries, Quaker 
Oats and Polaroid Corp. 
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PRESIDENT TOWNSEND 
or now: just a preliminary tear-up. 


AUTOS 
Chrysler Fights Back 


In a move so unconventional that it 
left. Detroit openmouthed. the Chrysler 
Corp. last week announced its plans to 
introduce a “new’’ Dodge next month 
spang in the midst of the model 
year. Normally, the introduction of a new 
car model requires extensive retooling 
which is far too costly and too time- 
consuming to do more than once a year. 
But Chrysler will turn the trick by an 
ingenious bit of hybridization. The new 
Dodge, which has been christened the 
“Custom 880" and which will be larger 
than any current Dodge model, is to be 
built on the chassis of the 1962 Chrysler 
Newport, will sport the cleanly styled 
Newport body from rear bumper to wind- 
shield, and 1961 Dodge Polara metal 
from the windshield forward. 

Ingenious as it is, the entry of the 880 
is one more reflection of the tribulations 
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FQUALS NEW DODGE CUSTOM 880 





that have cut Chrysler's share of the U.S. 
auto market from 14% in 1960 to 10% 
at present. Despite disappointing sales of 
its 1961s, Chrysler clung to its losing bet 
on wedge-shaped European styling, and 
added some neo-fin details in most 
models. Result: its daily sales rate last 
month slipped nearly 16°; below Decem- 
ber 1960 while the auto industry as a 
whole was scoring a 7.4% gain. By New 
Year's Day, Chrysler dealers had stacked 
up an So-day supply of cars v. an average 
41-day stock for the industry as a whole. 
Last week. moving to cut its unwieldy 
inventories, Chrysler laid off 2,600 pro- 
duction-line workers. 

Paring to Size. Gloomy as Chrysler's 
current situation appears. however, its 
future possibilities look better because 
of the quick profit-and-loss reflexes of 
President Lynn Townsend, 42—a 
no-nonsense executive who took over from 
the flamboyant Lester L. (“Tex”) Colbert. 
Last year, while he was still administra- 
tive vice president, Townsend fired 7.000 
white-collar employees and sold off a 
clutch of Chrysler plants and office build- 
ings in an effort to bring the company’s 
overhead into line with its present share 
of the auto market. 

Townsend went on to merge the Chrys- 
ler-Imperial division with Plymouth, cut- 
ting overhead still further. To inspire 
Chrysler's wobbly dealer network, he of- 
fered sales incentive payments of $50 on 
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cool 


every Dodge and Plymouth sold by deal- 
ers who order their full 
Under Townsend's prodding. Chrysler is 
building sales and service facilities that 
it will lease out in areas where potential 
dealers are unwilling to invest their own 


1962 quotas. 


money. 

Back in the Black. 
give his dealers a more appealing car to 
sell (it was too late to do much about 
the 1962s), Townsend three months ago 
hired away from Ford able Stylist Elwood 
Engel, who created the clean, s¢ ulptured 
lines of the 1961 Lincoln Continental. 
And to restore Chrysler's longtime repu- 
tation for pacing the auto industry in 
engineering innovations. Townsend has 
handed his engineers a blank check to 
develop a gas turbine engine (Time, Jan. 
5. 1962). 

Though it has yet to show up in sales 
this determined assault on Chrysler's cum- 
brous structure has already shown up in 
the company’s books. By his overhead 
surgery, Townsend has cut Chrysler's 
break-even point from 1,000,000 cars a 
year to 800,000. Late last month, at a 
meeting in Detroit, he was able to an- 
nounce that, despite its whopping $21 
million loss in the first nine months of 
1961, Chrysler's books for the full year 
would be in the black by “several million 
dollars”—thanks to a combination of low- 
er costs, tax credits, and improved business 
in the company’s nonautomotive products 
(air conditioning, military contracts, ete. ). 
Before he is through, Townsend 
fidently expects to send Chrysler's auto 
sales curve soaring again. Says he 
brusquely: “The biggest product tear-up 
ever is in the works for next fall.” 


Determined to 


con- 
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FOR MEN WHO HATE T0 WAIT! ve. :21 wo vents trom National 


is a fast-traveling executive. Like you. Anxious to get going. Most interested in getting the 
car he wants when he wants it. Our aim is to get you through the airport with minimum delay. 
Coming or going. National’s Executive Service does just this. No waiting in line. No line if 
we can humanly help it. With your National Credit Card (we also honor other major credit 
cards) you’re ready to go in a new Ford or other fine car. Every day more businessmen 


discover National’s faster service in 1000 world-wide offices. Next time, go National! . 


IN CANADA IT'S TILDEN RENT-A-CAR 





NATIONAL 


AMERICA'S FASTEST GROWING CAR RENTAL SYSTEM 


CAR RENTAL 
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What do you wantin a stock? 


Capital Gains? All right, but just be sure you can afford the risks 
you must take. 

Long-Term Growth? Some company plowing earnings back in 
to future expansion, A stock that should increase in value over the 
years and maybe help send a son or daughter to college. 

Income? Perhaps tax-free municipals paying 3%. Maybe stocks 
in the utility field yielding 4% or 5%. Maybe more volatile common 
stocks paying 6% or 7%. 

No, we haven't got a book that tells you all the answers. But if 
you'll tell us just what you're looking for when it comes to invest- 
ing, we'll do the best we can, on the basis of the information 
supplied by our Research Department — and we don’t know a 
better source — to find the stocks most likely to meet your needs. 

There’s no charge. You're not obligated in any way. 


Just come in, call, or write— 


Joseru C. Quinn 


MERRILL LYNCH, 


PIERCE, FENNER & SMITH INC 
MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE AND OTHER PRINCIPAL STOCK AND COMMODITY EXCHANGES 
70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, NEW YORK 
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rent annual rate * World-wide savings service for N H 

340,000 individuals, corporations and trusts in 50 New York Herald Tribune 
states. 80 foreign countries « Same, sound manage- 
ment policies since 1925. Assets over $730 million « 
Accounts insured by Federal Savings & Loan Insur- 
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ance Corp. * A man and wife, with 2 individual DI LAMMERMOOR 

accounts and 1 joint account, can have up to Stereo OSA 1327 (3—12") Mono A 4355 
$30,000 in fully insured savings ¢ Funds received | Handel: MESSIAH 

by 10th, earn from 1st. * We pay air mail both ways Stereo OSA 1329 (3—12”) Mono A 4357 


* Mail check or money order with coupon below. THE ART OF THE 
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and Loan Association - Head Office: 611 Wilshire,L.A.17 | OPERATIC RECITAL 
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IMILESTONES 


Married. Francoise Sagan, 26, prolific 
enfant terrible of French literature (Bon- 
jour Tristesse, A Certain Smile, Aimes- 
vous Brahms); and Robert Westhoff, 31, 
lanky expatriate sculptor from Minneap- 
olis who shares Sagan’s addiction to fast 
sports cars (she spent five months re- 
cuperating after a 1957 crack-up); she 
for the second time, he for the first; in 
Barneville, Normandy. 





Married. Conor Cruise O’Brien, 44, 
explosive veteran diplomat who resigned 
last month from the Irish foreign service 
and from his Congo post as U.N. chief in 
Katanga in protest at British and French 
encouragement of Katanga’s secessionist 
President Tshombe; and Moira MacEn- 
tee, 39, daughter of Ireland’s Deputy 
Prime Minister Sean MacEntee; he for 
the second time, she for the first; in 
Manhattan. 


Died. Ernie Kovacs, 42, mustachioed, 
cigar-frazzling master of madcap nihilistic 
humor; of a fractured skull and a rup- 
tured aorta suffered when his car crashed 
| into a utility pole; in West Los Angeles. 
| Son of an immigrant Hungarian tavern 
| keeper, Kovacs started off as an $18-a- 
week radio announcer in Trenton, N.J.. 
scored his first TV success when he leered 
out at Philadelphia viewers while running 
a vacuum cleaner upside down over the 
studio ceiling, went on to win nationwide 
fame with three big-box-office movies 
(Operation Mad Ball, Bell, Book and Can- 
dle, Our Man in Havana) and scores of 
zanily imaginative TV shows. He had one 
of the world’s most staggering cigar bills 
($13,000 a year), and a $600,000 Los 
Angeles house equipped with an indoor 
waterfall and an asphalt driveway turn- 
table that spun cars around to head them 
back to the street. 





Died. Florence Kathryn Lewis. 50, 
quietly powerful daughter of the United 
Mine Workers’ John L. Lewis, a plump, 
outwardly placid woman who left Bryn 
Mawr to become her father’s secretary, 
buffered his fierce temperament with her 
own dexterous diplomacy. eventually rose 
to become boss of District 50. the 
U.M.W.’s vehicle for organizing outside 
the mining industry; in Manhattan. 


Died. Walter Clark Teagle. 83. former 
president and board chairman of Stand- 
ard Oil of New Jersey, a brilliant indus- 
trial strategist with the bulldog build and 
weatherbeaten face of an oilfield rousta- 
bout; after a long illness; in Byram, 
Conn. The son and grandson of wealthy 
oilmen, Teagle rebuilt Standard after it 
was fragmented by a court decree in 1911, 
before he retired in 1942 mapped the 
overseas operations that made the com- 
pany a world power in oil, but spared 
enough attention from his headlong ex- 
pansion of Standard to pioneer in worker 
representation on refinery councils and 
(in 1915) the eight-hour day. 
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_ The Best Property on the Street 
», doesn't always show 


The Blanchards don’t own the 
most elegant house in the 
neighborhood. They are quiet, con- 
servative people. Yet they always 
seem to be having the time of their lives. 
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Mr. Blanchard owns valuable 
property that the neighbors don’t see. 
He believes in building solidly 

with GUARDIAN life insurance. 
GUARDIAN performs the twofold 
function of giving needed protection 
for his loved ones, while building 
property — good property — for him. 


Guardian guarantees the 
completion of Mr. Blanchard’s plans 
for his family’s future. His 
children will have their college 
education. GUARDIAN guarantees 
they will have a deed to their home 
not a debt if something should 
happen to the provider. 


As the Blanchards live their full, 
rich life, the “‘growth fund”’ in 

Mr. Blanchard’s policies keeps 
mounting. His cash values are 
unconditionally guaranteed. Without 
fear of fluctuation, he can tell the 
exact amount of his cash reserves at 
any time in the future. If an 
emergency or opportunity arises, he 
has guaranteed loan collateral at a 
guaranteed low interest rate. He has 
no need to establish credit, no 

fear that the loan will be called. 


When Mr. and Mrs. Blanchard 
decide to relax and enjoy a 
comfortable retirement, GUARDIAN 
guarantees to send him a monthly 
check for as long as he lives. 


Your local Guardian representative or 
your broker will be glad to help you 
guarantee protection for your family and 
good property for yourself. For your own 
sake, won't you call him today? 


The GUARDIAN 


Life Insurance Company 


OF AMERICA 


Park Avenue South at 17th Street, 
New York 3, New York 


GUARDIAN- 


because you care 


BOOKS 





A Class War 


THe Eno of tHe Bartte (319 pp.J— 
Evelyn Waugh—Little, Brown ($4.50). 


The most accomplished contemporary 
stylist in the English language—sometime 
satirist, religious romantic and biographer 
—is also a social historian of sorts. With 
The End of the Battle, Evelyn Waugh 
completes a trilogy of novels about a seg- 
ment of Britain in World War II. Neither 
as bouncy as Men at Arms nor as disso- 
nant as Officers and Gentlemen, the third 
of the three is a blues for a bygone time. 

Britain in Waughtime is a top-drawer, 
old-school-tie kind of place; many of the 
characters belong to a St. James club 
called Bellamy’s (that might be Boo- 
dle’s), have nicknames such as Jumbo, 
Fido, Uncle and Chatty, and take it as a 
matter of course that one wangles the job 
one wants in the war effort. They are also 
mostly members of a regiment called the 
Halberdiers. whose training in the early 
days of the war and blooding in the Dakar 
expedition of 1940 are described in Men 
at Arms (Time, Oct. 27. 1952). 

Waugh’s hero. Guy Crouchback, the 
square and serious scion of an old landed 
Catholic family, joined the Halberdiers 
with shining purpose and an oath on the 
sword of Roger of Waybroke, saintly cru- 
sader of the rath century. To Guy. the 
Nazi-Communist pact had seemed to sim- 
plify things: “The enemy at last was plain 
in view. huge and hateful. all disguise cast 
off. It was the Modern Age in arms. 
Whatever the outcome there was a place 
for him in that battle.” 

Both Guy’s place and his personal hat- 
tle grew increasingly ambiguous. The Hal- 
berdiers teemed with weird Waugh char- 
acters—from one-eyed, ruthless Brigadier 
Ritchie-Hook through Trimmer, an_ex- 
hairdresser on the Agquitania, to the 
knowledgeable ass, Apthorpe. whose port- 
able jakes provides Waugh with an outlet 
for numerous excursions into scatology. 
Hapless Guy inadvertently kills him at 
the end with the gift of a bottle of whisky 
when Apthorpe was suffering from fever. 

Friends & Traitors. In Officers und 
Gentlemen the old Waugh savagery makes 
mincemeat of the Halberdiers. Trimmer, 
the cowardly leader of a commando raid 
that was organized for publicity purposes, 
is puffed into a phony hero and sent on a 
tour of factories to bolster civilian mo- 
rale. Guy and a group of fellow comman- 
dos are sent on an operation in Crete 
where three of them desert (including 
the commanding officer), and one Waugh 
original known as Ludovic murders two 
of his comrades-in-arms. 

Most disheartening of all. the Russians 
become allies. and the enemy is no longer 
plain in view. The book ends with Guy's 
return home in a mood far removed from 
Roger of Waybroke. “The hallucination 
was dissolved . . . and he was back after 
less than two years’ pilgrimage in a Holy 
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Land of Illusion in the old ambiguous 
world, where priests were spies and gal- 
lant friends proved traitors and his coun- 
try was led blundering into dishonor.” 
Beyond Duty. When Officers and Gen- 
tlemen was published in 1955, Waugh an- 
nounced that he had changed his mind 
about the trilogy and would let the two 
books stand as a unit. He wrote a strange. 
apparently autobiographical account of a 
bout of hallucination and irrationality, ti- 
tled The Ordeal of Gilbert Pinfold (Te, 
Aug. 12, 1957), and in 1960, he pub- 
lished the biography of Britain's late, lit- 
erary Msgr. Ronald Knox. But the third 
book was only waiting. “He took the pile 
of manuscript, his unfinished novel, from 
the drawer and glanced through it,” he 


Ex-CoMMANDO WAUGH 
Weary blues for a bygone time. 


wrote on the last page of Pinfold. “The 
story was still clear in his mind. He knew 
what had to be done.” 

What had to be done was to see Guy 
Crouchback through to a melancholy ac- 
ceptance of the greying world in which 
the only crusades are private affairs and 
the only pilgrimages are within. “I don't 
think I'm much interested in victory 
now.” Guy tells his father. “It doesn't 
seem to matter now who wins.” What 
he really wants is to die—as, it appears, 
do many of the people in the book 
(one whole called “The 
Death Wish"). 

But instead, Guy bumbles through a 
war of irrelevances and frustrations and 
ends up married to an outdoors type from 
a good, landed Catholic family. Along the 
way, though. this decent Christian gentle- 
man does two decent Christian things 
gestures that Waugh seems to intend as 
his lighted candles for a naughty world. 
For one, Guy remarries his flighty ex-wife. 


section — is 


Virginia, simply because she is pregnant 
(by Trimmer). “Can you tell me any sane 
reason for doing this thing?” a friend asks 
him, and he answers: “I don’t think I've 
ever in my life done a single positively un- 
selfish action. Here was something most 
unwelcome, put into my hands; some- 
thing which I believe the Americans de- 
scribe as ‘beyond the call of duty’; not 
the normal behavior of an officer and 
gentleman; something they'll laugh about 
in Bellamy’s.” His second excursion be- 
yond call of duty is to make a nuisance 
of himself trying to rescue a handful 
of Jews from the Nazis and Communists 
in Yugoslavia. 

Sharp Look. In his crisply written tril- 
ogy, Waugh seems to be turning back 
from the mannered romanticism of 
Brideshead Revisited. But this is not the 
exuberant young cynic of Decline and 
Fall, Black Mischief and A Handful of 
Dust; sophistication has been supplanted 
by weary wisdom, not-so-innocent merri- 
ment by middle-aged melancholy. The up- 
perclass war the trilogy chronicles—in 
bars and blackouts, billets and beds—will 
for many bear only a limited resemblance 
to any real war they knew or imagined. Its 
dialogue is so Britishly British that it is 
bound to set some New World teeth on 
edge. But however limited. it is a valid 
social documentation of an obsolete way 
of life and death—as well as a concerned 
Christian's sharp look at some of the mo- 
tives that can make men welcome war. 

“Is there any place that is free from 
evil?” cries a Jewish D.P. to Crouchback 
in Yugoslavia. “It is too simple to say 
that only the Nazis wanted war. These 
Communists wanted it too. It was the 
only way in which they could come to 
power. Many of my people wanted it. to 
be revenged on the Germans, to hasten 
the creation of the national state 
Even good men thought their private 
honor would be satisfied by war. They 
could assert their manhood by killing and 
being killed. They would accept hardships 
in recompense for having been selfish and 
lazy. Danger justified privilege. I knew 
Ttalians—not very many perhaps—who 
felt this. Were there none in England?” 

“God forgive me.” says Guy. “I was 
one of them.” 


The Red Berets 


THe Centurions (487 pp.)—Jean Lar- 
téguy—Dutton ($4.95). 


Nearly every visitor to France has seen 
them: lean men in red berets. with open 
collars and roiled-up sleeves. who walk 
with the self-conscious swagger of a mili- 
tary elite. They are French paratroopers, 
who both defend De Gaulle’s Fifth Re- 
public and threaten to destroy it. This 
engrossing novel, by ex-Paratrooper Jean 
Lartéguy. 40. which has sold more than 
400,000 copies in France. examines at 
length the fury and frustration animating 
this brotherhood. 

From a Kafka Hell. The mystique of 
the paratrooper, says Author Lartéguy. 
was born in the Kafka-like hell of Com- 
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APMED OY JAY MAISER 


Now just where are we at? 


Bob Abernethy asks himself this question whenever he 
gets a news story. It reminds him of his most important and 
challenging problem: how to make news completely clear 
to an audience that doesn't know all the background. The 






question dates from 1956, when he was one of NBC's Lon- 
don correspondents. His charwoman's son Billy was laid up 
with a broken leg and Bob 2d the opportunity to teach 
him how to read. Bob s 


“at.” After a long struggle Billy got it. ‘At 


ted very simply with the word 
he said trium- 
phantly, “Wot | ‘ave on my 'ead.” = “Update,” the news 
program for teenagers which is Bob’s current major assign- 
ment, gives him the chance to present the full background 
of the news and avoid misunderstand- 
ings like Billy's. This policy gets results. 


Update's recent review of the complex 


It happens on Dame 


European Common Market situation was hailed as a master- 
piece of clarity, not only for the teenage audience but for 
the many adults who regularly view the program. = Although 
still only 34, Bob Abernethy has been with NBC nearly ten 
years. His 

invasion and a world exclusive on the selection of 


20ps have included the first broadcast on the 
merica’s Astronaut. = His strong news sense and brilliant 
exposition make him a vital member of NBC's broadcast 
With 700 


rrespondents, producers and cameramen, based 


ganization—the largest in the world 
ntries, NBC News is superbly equipped to bring 
comprehensive reporting from 


orldnews source. Thisisthe kind 


of reporting that consistently attracts 


the largestnews audiences in television. 
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essential to the South African businessman 


Diamonds and gold keep South Africa on the world-trade map. 
She leads the world in production of both, and upon them her 
prosperity depends. 

Most South African businessmen find their own fortunes are 
influenced by the diamond and gold market. And they find that 
keeping on top of the world's news helps them forecast market 
trends and profit pictures. 

That's why so many businessmen throughout Africa keep 
up with the important news of the world through TIME Africa- 
Middle East, newest of the world-wide editions of TIME. 

If your company is interested in selling the world's business 
community, it's TIME to start. 


TIME 
essential everywhere 


TIME: U.S.» ASIA» SOUTH PACIFIC. ATLANTIC-CANADA-LATIN AMERICA: AFRICA-MIDDLE EAST 


munist prison camps in Viet Nam after 
the fall of Dienbienphu. Like U.S. sol- 
diers captured in the Korean war, the 
French were subjected to intensive brain- 
washing—but with vastly different results. 
The paratroop officers made a calculated 
decision to embrace the “political fic- 
tion” of the camp. They signed petitions 
condemning capitalism, accused them- 
selves of monstrous crimes, made a noisy 
show of repentance. and even wrote a 
“progressive” hymn in which each word 
had a double meaning. They answered 
the doublethink of the Communists with 
doubletalk manifestoes that had “just 
the right amount of exaggeration to 
make anyone with any sense howl with 
laughter.” 

They had a serious purpose: to discover 
the secret that enabled the Communists 
to turn Vietnamese rickshaw boys and 
coolies into an army strong enough to 
humble France. Picaresque Captain Bois- 
feuras decided that Communist propa- 
ganda works because “it touches some- 
thing deep, something real, in a man.” 
Cerebral Captain Esclavier concluded that 
the West in its colonial wars suffers “from 
conscience and remorse; that’s why we're 
losing.”” What is needed to win, declared 
Colonel Raspéguy, is shrewd, cunning mis- 
sionaries “who preach, but keep one hand 
on the butts of their revolvers in case 
anyone interrupts them—or happens to 
disagree.” 

Bidet Civilization. Back in France after 
the Indo-China war, the paratroop officers 
are sickened by the “civilization of the 
Frigidaire and the bidet.” They welcome 
the Algerian rebellion, and. under Colonel 
Raspéguy. take over the misfits and muti- 
neers of the roth Paratroop Regiment 
determined to turn them into “Commu- 
nists” who are anti-Communist. For two 
months, the regiment is molded by forced 
marches and the blare of loudspeakers 
that ceaselessly extol “us” and = de- 
nounce “them,” i.e. anyone who is not 
a paratrooper. 

After this brainwashing in reverse. the 
regiment is sent into a remote village to 
track down an elusive F.L.N. band, and 
promptly loses two men in an ambush. 
In reprisal, the paras cut the throats of 
»7 Moslem villagers who had nothing to 
do with the affair. It is brutal, but in 
“Communist” terms it works, since the 
natives are now too frightened to help 
the guerrillas. The band is soon cornered 
and wiped out. 

At the novel's end, the paratroop offi 
cers are subpoenaed in connection with 
charges that some of them had tortured 
prisoners. The officers are outraged. Colo 
nel Raspéguy defiantly tells his staff that 
whenever Cabinet ministers or Deputies 
visited his headquarters, he had flatly 
told them “"We're doing this job be 
cause your government has ordered us 
to. but it repels and disgusts us.” And 
now these same bastards are trying to 
haul us into court! Hold tight to your 
guns, then no one will come to bother us. 

Author Lartéguy’s book was published 
in Paris in 1g60. Since then, history has 
proved him correct in his assessment of 
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Ex-PARATROOPER LARTEGUY 
Preaching witha p 


tol hand 
ay. 


the reckless desperation of the para- 
troops: when the rebel generals revolted 
in Algiers last April, three paratroop regi- 
ments stuck with them to the bitter end. 
Rebel General Raoul Salan escaped arrest 
to become the leader of the terrorist Se- 
cret Army Organization, and his staff is 
made up of such tough ex- gees offi- 
cers as Colonel Yves Godard and Pierre 
Lagaillarde. 

Lartéguy argues that a large part of the 
French officer corps shares the paras’ im- 
patient rage at the politicians and blames 
them for leading the 
retreat from its onetime glory. In effect 
Lartéguy’s novel is a warning (echoed 
by many French observers): unless De 
Gaulle can perform the miracle of ending 
the Algerian war without further damage 
to the of gloire, the army that 
put him in power may yet try to over- 
throw him. 


Also Current 

THe Prime of Miss Jear 
by Muriel Spark (187 pp.; L 
$3.95). Knowledgeable readers of Muriel 





nation in a long 


sense 





Spark’s novels admire such crystalline 
structures of malice as Memento Mori 
and The Ballad of Peckham Rye partly 


for the economy with which they are 
built. Avoiding bravura writing as she 
would a vulgar display of pound notes 
this Scotswoman sits composedly 
her characters, goading them by silence 
and an infrequent equivocal smile to dis- 
close their sins. Rarely does the exposure 
require more than 200 pages. and at the 
end of a Muriel Spark novel, most readers 
find themselves wondering why other 
writers must babble on and on to twice 
that length. 

Unhappily, in the present novel the 
author’s spare style seems to be the prod- 


among 
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uct less of economy than of penury. The 
book consists of reminiscences by several 
former Edinburgh schoolgirls about an 
eccentric teacher who was the guru of 
their set. One of the girls betrayed the 
teacher, Miss Brodie, to a disapproving 
headmistress, and the story quietly ex- 
plains the manner of the betrayal. The 
trouble with the novel is not that its 
subject is unpromising; Author Spark’s 


fans are confident of her ability to dis- 


cover astonishing falsities in unlikely 
places. The language stings as elegantly 
as ever, and when the author writes that 


gaunt Scottish schoolmistresses say good 
morning “with predestination in their 
nothing need be added to the 
description. The flaw is a thinness of 
texture; no single outline is untrue, but 
details are indefinite, as in a_photo- 
graphic positive taken too soon from the 
developer. 


smiles,” 








Love ano Be Sitent, by Curtis Har- 
nack (24 » Harcourt, Brace & World 
$4.50). Strangers may think that Kale- 


burg, Iowa, is just a “Siberian collection 
of buildings but to Farmer 
Schneider it means pie and coffee at the 
Kaleburg Kafé, dances at the Cornflower 
Ballroom, high old times in Buzzy Burns's 
tavern, with its row of convenient cabins 
out back. His wife Donna is both high- 
spirited and indecisive, but he settles her 
down with a tumbling succession of ba- 
bies. His spinster sister Alma proves more 
difficult. She falls in love with soft-spoken 
Roger Larkin, a feckless Southerner who 
holds the depressed view that the U.S. is 
a giant pool table and he its eight ball: 
the Great Pool Player Upstairs puts him 
now in the side pocket of Louisiana, now 
in the cérner pocket of Texas. While 
he wanders, Alma sits patiently home 
waiting. 

This second novel of Author Curtis 
(The Work of an Ancient Hand) Har- 
nack, 34, is ostensibly a study of the 
diverse marriages of Schneider and Alma 
the sacred v. the profane. But what ulti- 
mately emerges is a tremulous song in 
praise of the Midwest, a region that has 
long needed a minnesinger. Harnack 
touches expertly on the deep small-town 
need to believe in such absurdities as 1) 
that little Joanie Henkman is the world’s 
best cornet player, 2) that Ida Bean’s 
goiter baffles the greatest brains in medi- 
cine, and 3) that if i only Blacky Neuzig 
had been given his “big chance.” he could 
have played major league ball. lowa-born 
Author Harnack is married to Novelist 
Hortense Calisher and teaches English at 
Sarah Lawrence College in Bronxville, 
N.Y., a good thousand miles from the 
Iowa he celebrates so well and warmly. 

A Cuurcuitt Canvas, by John Spen- 
cer Churchill (308 pp.; Little Brown 
$5.75). Uncle could ape a gorilla as well 
as any man who ever lived. “Grr, grr,” 
he would roar, and then crouch in the 
branches of an oak, “baring his teeth 
and pounding his chest with his fists.” 
At the beach, Uncle was always the 
engineer who mobilized the children to 
build a fortress of sand against the rising 


Robert 
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Mentioning without saying. 

tide; “More sand for the outer defenses! 
Stop the moat from flooding! Hurry! 
Uncle also happened to be Winston 
Churchill, and upon this familial founda- 
tion John Spencer Churchill—a_ painter 
specializing in murals—has erected the 
scaffolding of his autobiography entitled 
A Churchill Canvas. 

The Great Man, Nephew Churchill re- 
ports, cries in movies. He joins in the 
family tradition of greeting relatives by 
mewing like a cat or barking like a dog. 
Once during World War I, Nephew 
Churchill leaned out of an upstairs win- 
dow and, drop by drop, poured the con- 
tents of a chamber pot down upon the 
heads of his uncle, then Minister of Mu- 
nitions, and Prime Minister Lloyd George. 
But Churchill’s accounts are more anec- 
dote than insight: he never really tries to 
explain what makes the old man tick. 
And sooner or later, since he is writing 
an autobiography, Churchill is brought 
back to the problem of talking about 
himself. He has a lot to mention and 
not much to say. As an officer in a 
camouflage outfit, Churchill was on the 
beaches at Dunkirk—he later painted the 
scene—but his description is insipid. His 
family thought little of his love affairs 
—they called it “playing the ass in the 
bulrushes”—and he went on to have four 
wives. His family thought equally little 

f his desire to become a painter—they 
called it “playing the ass in the gutter” 
—and he went on to a career that has 
been something less than spectacular. 
Whether writing about his fun and games 
in the bulrushes or the gutter, Churchill 
never rises above the level of an amusing- 
ly gossipy chatterbox. 
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Now there iS one insurance 
complex needs-The 


NEVER BEFORE SUCH CONVENIENCE! 
IMAGINE—JUST ONE INSURANCE PACK- 
AGE, ONE AGENT, ONE PREMIUM TO PAY! 


So simple! The new St. Paul Multicover Plan wr Ips 
up the professional and/or business insurance you need 
—even your personal insurance, if you wish all in 
one neat single package! 

You get one policy portfolio—nor a complex of pol- 
icies You deal with one agent who represents a ¢ ompany 
that’s been in business for 108 years. You write on 
pre 


(And, for good measure, you receive a ring-binder 





nium check—annually or monthly, as you wish 


insurance portfolio, which has a single-page resume 
of all coverages included, plus a tab-index for instant 
reference to the particular coverage that may concern 
you at the moment.) 

Your tailored Multicover Plan can include: professional 
liability, premises liability, burglary, income protec- 
tion, group life, business life, workmen's Compensation, 


bonds, personal liability, marine, auto 


iccident, fire, 
liability and/or collision, homeowner's, personal life, 
plate glass, group health—any of the more than 40 
kinds of protection available to choose from. (Life 
excluded in Illinois and Missouri.) 

Yet you can start with Just one basic coverage and 
build up to a total Multicover Plan as your present 
policies expire 
Your St. Paul agent will help you. He will make a com- 
plete individual survey of all your needs and point 
out any gaps that may currently exist in your present 
insurance program. All without charge or obligation 

He'll recommend the contents for your personalized 
Multicover Plan. He'll see that you have no over- 
lapping coverages, no conflicts on fringe claims. He 
will include a feature that protects you automatically 
against certain hazards you may become exposed to 
during the course of your professional or business duties. 

Thus, even though vou may pay no more for the 
Multicover Plan than for your present insurance pol- 
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mind, security, actual value 


A word about us, if you don’t mind. \WWe've been in busi- 
ness 108 years and rank in the top 20 of the more than 
3,000 general insurance companies in the nation 

As a company, we have probably pioneered more 
policies than any other. Indeed, the American Institute 
of Management recently said, “The St. Paul has 
originated many of the methods and policies its 
industry uses today 

Ihe agent who re presents us 1s an 
independent businessman who also rep- 
resents other insurance companies 
hus, he is able to recommend the 
policy or policies that best fit’ your 
personal needs 

So you can be sure that if he recommends our Multi- 
cover Plan—over and above the many policies of other 
companies available to him—it is because Multicover 


is the best for you, 
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icies, you get far more in worth. Far more in peace of 





Write us today for the name of the independent St 
Paul agent nearest you. The St. Paul Insurance Com- 
panies, 385 Washington Street, St. Paul 2, Minnesota 


Represented by 12,000 Independent Agents in 50 states 
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CINEMA 


The Second Time Around. Debbie 
Reynolds plumes herself with horsefeathers 
in a comedy western that, saving her 
presence, would have been just one more 
prairie dog. 

Mysterious Island. A fizzy reinflation of 
Jules Verne’s gasbag thriller. 

Innocents. A story of profound 
religious horror, The Turn of the Screw 
by Henry James, has been diminished by 
Director Jack (Room at the Top) Clayton 
into a sophisticated psychiatric chiller. 
Deborah Kerr is exquisitely hysterical as 
the haunted heroine. 

La Belle Américaine. A running gag 
about U.S. automobiles that sometimes 
stalls but usually crowds the speed limit; 
written, directed and acted by Robert (La 
Plume de Ma Tante) Dhéry, a French 
comedian who is rapidly emerging as a 
sort of tatty Tati. 

A Midsummer Night's Dream. The best 
puppet picture ever made: a feature-length 
version of Shakespeare’s play put together 
by Czechoslovakia’s Jiri Trnka, the Walt 
Disney of the Communist bloc. 

El Cid. The Spanish Lancelot, hero of 
the wars against the Moors, is celebrated 
in the year’s best superspectacle. 

One, Two, Three. Director Billy Wilder 
employs contemporary Berlin as location 
for a Coca-Colonial comedy of bad man- 
ners that relentlessly maintains the pace 
that refreshes. 

Throne of Blood. Director Akira 
(Rashomon) Kurosawa’s grand, barbaric 
Japanization of Macbeth is probably the 
most original and vital attempt ever made 
to translate Shakespeare to the screen. 

The Five-Day Lover. France's Philippe 
de Broca has directed a gay-grim comedy 
of intersecting triangles in which the par- 
ticipants suddenly discover that the dance 
of life is also the dance of death. 


TELEVISION 
coat SS) i ee ae) 
Wed., Jan. 17 

Stars—Pathway to Space (ABC, 7:30-8 
p.m.).* Astronomy’s contribution to space 
probing, with panel of astronomers and 
astrophysicists. 

David Brinkley (NBC, 10:30-11 p.m.). 
Report on the conservative movement on 
U.S. college campuses. Color. 


Thurs., Jan. 18 

Young People’s Concert (CBS, 7:30- 
8:30 p.m.). New York Philharmonic with 
Leonard Bernstein, features Gershwin’'s 
An American in Paris, De Falla’s The 
Three-Cornered Hat. 

The World of Jimmy Doolittle (NBC, 
8:30-9:30 p.m.). The story of the World 
War II hero and aviation pioneer. 

CBS Reports (CBS, 10-11 p.m.). “The 
Fat American,” a look at the causes and 
cures of overweight. Among experts in- 
terviewed: Dr. Paul Dudley White and 
Ancel Keys, physiologist and co-inventor 
of wartime K ration. 


Fri., Jan. 19 
Bell Telephone Hour (NBC, 9:30-10:30 
p.m.). Guitarist Andrés Segovia and Dan- 
cers Maria Tallchief and Erik Bruhn ap- 


* All times E.S.T. 
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pear with the Bell Telephone Orchestra. 

Eyewitness to History (CBS, 10:30-11 
p-m.). Spotlight on the top news story 
of the week. 


Sat., Jan. 20 
Accent (CBS, 1:30-2 p.m.). Part 2 of 
Folklorist J. Frank Dobie’s recollections 
of the Old West. 


Sun., Jan. 21 

Focus (NBC, 5-6 p.m.). A dramatiza- 
tion of Arthur Miller's novel. 

The Twentieth Century (CBS, 6-6:30 
p.m.). A documentary on the problems 
of airports. 

Walt Disney (NBC, 7:30-8:30 p.m.). 
Part I of “Sancho, the Homing Steer” 
tells about a Texas longhorn that sneaks 
away from a cattle drive to find his way 
home again, traveling 1,200 miles in a 
year. Color. 

Du Pont Show of the Week (NBC, 
10-11 p.m.). A Project 20 documentary 
that traces circuses from early times to 
a Clown Emmett Kelly is story- 
teller. 


Mon., Jan. 22 
Expedition! (ABC, 7-7:30 p.m.). Adri- 
an Cowell, explorer and anthropologist, 
is guide on a trip through the impenetrable 
rain forests of British Guiana. 


Tues., Jan. 23 
Ernie Kovacs Special (ABC, 10-10:30 
p.m.). Kovacs stages a Gay Nineties melo- 
drama entirely in pantomime. 


| THEATER © 


On Broadway 


The Night of the Iguana, by Tennessee 
Williams. A quartet of life’s castaways 
gather on a Mexican veranda and probe 
their defeated dreams and violated hearts 
in what may be Williams’ wisest play. 

Ross, by Terence Rattigan, presents an 
absorbing theory of T. E. Lawrence as a 
man whose triumph and tragedy was his 
will. Actor John Mills portrays the hero 
with lacerating honesty. 

A Man for All Seasons, by Robert Bolt. 
Rarely has the problem of duty vy. con- 
science been posed with more precision 
of language and lucidity of thought than 
it is in this play. In Actor Paul Scofield, 
the hero Sir Thomas More is reincarnated. 

Gideon, by Paddy Chayefsky, takes a 
large theme, the relationship of God and 
Man, and treats it with more humor than 
awe, but the performances of Fredric 
March and Douglas Campbell are full of 
fire and brimstone. 

How to Succeed in Business Without 
Really Trying is a secret that Actor Rob- 
ert Morse exuberantly shares with the 
audience in his great, grinning rush to the 
top of the corporate heap. 

The Caretaker, by Harold Pinter, min- 
gles brooding poetry with eruptive passion 
as it unfolds a strange, shifting relation- 
ship between two brothers and a scrofu- 
lous tramp. 


Off Broadway 


Brecht on Brecht is an arresting two 
hours with the late great German play- 
wright, a sort of literary and dramatic re- 
vue. composed of selections from his 





poems, letters, songs, plays and aphorisms, 
and acted out with selfless intensity. 

2 by Saroyan proves that Saroyan cafes, 
like Scott Fitzgerald parties, have a magic 
and a logic that is out of this world. 

Misalliance, by George Bernard Shaw. 
That old boulevardier of the intellect, 
G.B.S., loved to wear ideas like carna- 
tions. Unlike carnations, few of the ideas 
in this 1910 buttonhole have withered. 


_ BOOKS | 


Best Reading 


Sylva, by Vercors. In a clever reworking 
of the woman-into-fox fable, French Nov- 
elist Vercors investigates the nature of 
man and man’s will in a way that is mor- 
alistic but never sententious. 

The Papers of Alexander Hamilton 
(Volumes I & II), edited by Harold C. 
Syrett and Jacob E. Cooke. These first in- 
stallments of a proposed 20-volume collec- 
tion, which follow Hamilton through his 
27th year, show something other than the 
bloodless autocrat of popular fancy; Ham- 
ilton was, as his eloquent letters prove, a 
man of passion and conviction. 

The Burning Brand and The House on 
the Hill, both by Cesare Pavese. Respec- 
tively, a gloomy, brilliant private diary 
and a dour novel of Italy in World War II 
by a gifted Italian man of letters who 
killed himself for reasons he explained 
painfully in the journal. 

But Not in Shame, by John Toland. The 
first half year of the Pacific war, one of 
the most discouraging periods in U.S. 
history, is vividly chronicled by a knowing 
historian. 

The Letters of Beethoven, edited by 
Emily Anderson. The glimpses into the 
composer's private affairs are fascinating, 
but frustrating to those who think genius 
can be rationally explained; on the evi- 
dence of the letters taken alone, Beethoven 
appears to have been little more than a 
petty, quarrelsome crank. 

Assembly, by John O'Hara. The laure- 
ate of upper-middle-class Easterners 
ranges ably across the old home pastures 
and sometimes jumps the fence into other 
pastures in 26 short stories. 


Best Sellers 
FICTION 
. Franny and Zooey, Salinger (1, last 
week) 
. The Agony and the Ecstasy, Stone (2) 
. Little Me, Dennis (5) 
To Kill a Mockingbird, Lee (3) 
. Daughter of Silence, West (6) 
Spirit Lake, Kantor (7) 
. Chairman of the Bored, Streeter (4) 
A Prologue to Love, Caldwell (9) 
. The Carpetbaggers, Robbins (8) 
. The Judas Tree, Cronin 


NONFICTION 
. My Life in Court, Nizer (1) 
. The Making of the President 1960, 
White (2) 
Living Free, Adamson (3) 
A Nation of Sheep, Lederer (5) 
The Coming Fury, Catton (7) 
The Rise and Fall of the Third Reich, 
Shirer (4) 
The New English Bible (6) 
My Saber Is Bent, Paar (9) 
I Should Have Kissed Her More, 
King (8) 
10. Citizen Hearst, Swanberg (10) 
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transmission tower has a life expectancy of 50 years in an environment that frequently 
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